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BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA 


and men in proportion; the Rear-Admiral 36 guns, 
one of the other ships 24, one 18, and one 8 guns; and 
that the number of men in their fleet was above 
2500; but more than one half of them Indians or 
slaves. 

When the two fleets first had sight of each other, 
Grogniet’s ship lay at anchor a mile to leeward of 
his confederates, on which account he weighed anchor, 
and stood close upon a wind to the Eastward, intend- 
ing to turn up to the other ships; but in endeavour- 
ing to tack, he missed stays twice, which kept him at 
a distance all the fore part of the day. From the 
superiority of the Spaniards in cannon, and of the 
buccaneer crews in musketry, it was evident that 
distant fighting was most to the advantage of the 
Spaniards; and that the Buccaneers had to rest their 
hopes of success on close fighting and boarding. Davis 
was fully of this opinion, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the enemy’s fleet being directly to leeward 
and not far distant, he got his vessels under sail and 
bore right down upon them, making a signal at the 
same time to Grogniet to board the Spanish Vice- 
Admiral, who was some distance separate from the 
other ships of his fleet. 

Here may be contemplated the Buccaneers at the 
highest pitch of elevation to which they at any time 


- attained. If they obtained the victory, it would give 


them the sole dominion of the South Sea; and Davis, 
the buccaneer commander, aimed at no less; but he 
was ill seconded, and was not possessed of authority 
to enforce obedience to his commands, 

The order given to Grogniet was not put in execu- 
tion, and when Davis had arrived with his ship with- 
in cannon-shot of the Spaniards, Swan shortened sail 
and lowered his ensign, to signify he was of opinion 
that it would be best to postpone fighting till the 
next day. Davis wanting the support of two of the 
most able ships of his fleet, was obliged to forego his 
intention, and no act of hostility passed during the 
afternoon and evening except the exchange of some 
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THE WEEK. 


On a date not hitherto made known—not even 
mentioned in the casualty lists—but presumably on 
Saturday or Sunday last, a convoy returning empty 
from the isolated post of Wolmaranstad to the large 
depot of Klerksdorp, a garrison at the head of the 
railway in the Western Transvaal, was overwhelmed and 
captured by the enemy. It appears to have been, at the 
time, no more than ten miles from home, and in the light 
of that fact it is incredible that the War Office should 
not possess more details than it consents to give us. 
We have not as yet, however, heard a word of the only 
important features in the affair, viz.: the numbers of 
the enemy, the measure of their success, the number 
of prisoners (if any), the fate of the guns. It is a 
scandal which increases every day in gravity that news 
of this kind should be suppressed. We never get the 
full account of an action—no reverse since those of 
Buller, two years ago, will be explicable to the future 
historian on the despatches alone. We get scraps of 
information, each a little less comforting than the last 
—the effect of disaster is minimised, and the impression 
it creates upon the public confused and valueless. Its 
lesson is lost. For instance, who has yet printed the 
fact that tents were actually used by the outposts at 
Tweefontein ?. Tweefontein was two months ago, and 
the bulk of people still believe that the outpost work 
was sound. We know nothing that counts. This 
wretched policy of concealment is purely political and 
domestic. It does not deceive Europe. It cannot 
deceive the Boers. It deceives the Englishman—and, 
at a guess, the harvest of that deceit will be reaped 
somewhere about next October. 


ExacTLy the same feature is found in the incom- 
prehensible accounts of the charge against Byng’s 
command. It is ‘‘ due south of Bothasberg,” then the 
casualties are given as occurring at ‘‘ Klip River,” 
thirty miles away. The enemy fall in heaps, yet only 
15 dead are reported ‘‘in the vicinity.” One telegram 
says the Boers ‘ook away their dead horses. The New 
Zealanders are a force well supported and informed. 
They are on the defensive and the Boers are attacking ; 
yet the New Zealanders lose more heavily than the 
Boers! One telegram says ‘‘ some ” of the enemy got 
through, another says ‘‘a few.” Weare getting on. 
Near Heilbron (where practically the whole lot got 
through) none at all were reported; it was all “ at- 
tempts” and ‘‘repulses.” No one notices that the lavish 
praise is always for irregulars, and especially for 
Colonials. No one prints the fact that we have to 
lock up our best men in the blockhouses because the 
others won’t go. We don’t yet know what stores 
were taken at Tweefontein. We don’t know how 
many of our men are efficient. 


One of the most interesting points to be decided 
in regard to the war at this moment is the probable 
number of the enemy in the field. We will not refer to 


the absurdities of the ‘‘ 13,000” in June, of Mr. 
Brodrick’s ‘‘ 10,000” in November, or of Lord 
Milner’s ‘‘8,000.” Everyone knows now that that 
kind of thing is said from the hustings, and is worth 
as much as any other such political rubbish. There is 
a much more serious way of making an estimate. The 
Boer Government pretend that they had 22,000 some 
months ago, and have now nearer 30,000 in the 
field. The exaggeration of those estimates seems to 
us obvious. On the other hand, it is certain that 
there is a steady stream of recruits from the Colony 
northwards, and it is equally certain that the num- 
ber of men south of the Orange and in Bechuana- 
land has been gravely under-estimated. The “six 
hundred ” in the latter district are known to be at 200. 
The ‘‘ few bands” in the Calvinia district have inflicted 
two sharp reverses on us in as many weeks. The 
‘* 200” in the Fauresmith district captured a convoy of 
some size. In the ‘‘cleared area” near Springs, a 
large body make a whole column retire. It is safe to 
add half as much again to the estimates of the Zimes, 
which gave us the ‘cleared areas,” the ‘‘ 200,” and 
the rest. The Zmes thought there were about 12,000 
left a little time ago. Call it 18,000 and you are 
probably near the mark. Meanwhile, it is a rather 
more serious matter to note that the number is certainly 
at least stationary, and probably increasing. 


Tue Government sustained a defeat on Tuesday 
on a motion made by Captain Norton demanding that 
the Government should exercise its power of calling for 
returns of hours exceeding twelve per day worked by 
railway servants, and of cases where work is resumed 
with intervals of less than nine hours. Mr. Bell, who 
seconded the motion, said that there had been a 
considerable reduction of hours after the Railway 
Commission of 1893, but since then there had been a 
relapse. He had brought cases before the President of the 
Board of Trade in which the hours of continuous work 
varied from 14} to 22. The hours of work and lists of fatal 
accidents were increasing simultaneously. Mr. Burns, 
Mr. Nannetti, Sir Fortescue Flannery, and Mr. Bryce 
supported the motion, and Mr. W. L. Jackson opposed 
it. Mr. Gerald Balfour refused to accept the motion, 
unless it was confined to a demand for the return of 
hours in work which affected the safety of passengers. 
Captain Norton held out for his own motion, and 
carried it by 151 to 144, the majority being made up of 
99 Liberals, 45 Nationalists, and 9 Unionists. 


On the 21st ult. Mr. Arnold-Forster presented the 
Naval Estimates to the House of Commons. Their 
total amount is £31,255,000. The apparent in- 
crease is £380,000 and the real increase (‘‘the 
net effective increase”) is 41,134,000. Nearly 4,000 
men have been added to the Navy and withdrawn 
from industry, and the aim of the Admiralty is to 
‘indefinitely increase that number.” The many 
disasters which have occurred in the Navy, especially 
to new vessels, during the last twelve months were 
very lightly handled. ‘‘We must not view them too 
seriously.” Mr. Arnold-Forster is anxious to find 
some instrument which, like the press gang (of which 
he spoke), will transfer men from the civilian to 
the maritime population, and he hopes also to recruit 
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men for the Navy in the colonies. Will they be paid 
two or three times as much as our own tars? During 
this year forty-nine new ships will have been launched, 
and next year sixty will be underconstruction. In order 
to keep up these huge increases Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has to rely on organisations like the Navy League! 
He ‘‘ welcomes the feeling of anxiety ” which alarmists 
produce and ‘‘the stimulus” which they give to the 
operations of the Admiralty. 


On the same night Mr. Lough rose to call attention 
to the undue growth of naval expenditure and the 
undue burden which it imposes on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom. While our external trade has grown 
20 per cent. during the last sixteen years naval expen- 
diture has increased by 230 per cent. One of the 
chief duties of the fleet is the protection of 
our colonies and dependencies, yet the colonies 
only contribute a paltry £150,000 a_ year. 
Mr. Asquith supported the Government, saying 
that he had no more desire for retrenchment in regard 
to the Navy than in regard to education. Sir Charles 
Dilke went further, and described the building pro- 
gramme as ‘‘ wholly and grotesquely insufficient for the 
necessities of the case.” These views are, fortunately, 
not the views of the Liberal Leader and of those col- 
leagues whom he has reason to trust. On Tuesday Mr. 
Robertson pointed out that the Government refuses to 
take note of the comparative strength of other navies, 
and indicated his own view that our naval expenditure 
is becoming excessive, and that the addition to the 
personnel of the fleet is not justified by the action of 
rival Powers. 


Tue Midwives Registration Bill, an unpretentious 
but useful measure, passed its second reading on 
Wednesday. Less than half the births in England are 
attended by doctors. To forbid unqualified women to 
take their place is, for the moment, impracticable. What 
can be done, however, is to introduce machinery 
whereby persons desiring the services of a competent 
attendant may obtain them. This is the object of the 
bill. It does not forbid unregistered women to practise, 
but it establishes a class of trained and certificated nurses 
who, as Sir Michael Foster observed, ‘‘ will take the 
place of Mrs. Gamp, and will know when a doctor 
must be sent for.” The Board which is to frame rules 
and grant certificates will have a majority of medical 
men among its seven members, which should serve as 
a guarantee that the interests of doctors and of 
patients will not suffer. 





Tue Daily News printed on Tuesday an appeal for 
Kritzinger over the signature of the greatest living 
English novelist. ‘‘ I remember,” says Mr. Meredith, 

“the days before the now well-beloved Emperor Franz 
osef was taught by sharp experience the virtue residing 
in benevolent acts, when Austria was denounced by our 
country from end to end for the ruthless hangings and 
shootings of rebels. Italians and Hungarians, free of their 
yoke, remember our sympathy of that clouded time. They 
are amazed to see this England guilty of the fruitless 
butcheries which dealt their recoil blow upon Imperial 
Austria. Such insensate inhumanity must be stopped, or 
gee will have to learn that apathy in the season of 
evil deeds is not only a crime, but perceptibly written by 
history as the cause of national disaster. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert and Professor Sully have pre- 
pared petitions for signature. H. W. M. believes that 
the life of the Boer General will be spared. These 
public manifestations have been re-inforced by strong 
private representations trom the Opposition benches. 


Lorp RoseEBery remarked in his letter to the Zzmes 
that he was outside the Tabernacle, but ‘‘not in 
solitude.” Hitherto there has been little response to 
h’s plaintive appeal. The chairman of the Junior 
Reform Club at Liverpool has indeed associated 


himself with Lord Rosebery, and three members 
of the Front Opposition Bench have joined his 
league. The sentiment of the centre party is 
shown in the expressions of loyalty to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman from such men as Sir U. K. 
Shuttleworth, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Caine, Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Brigg, Mr. Helme, Mr. Morton, and Mr. 
George Whiteley, who described himself on Saturday 
as ‘fan ardent follower of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.” Even Mr. Edward Evans, who has been 
busy encouraging the Rosebery demonstrations, has 
deserted his leader, and he definitely refused on 
Monday to join any fractional organisation. The 
feeling of the Opposition was manifested on Monday 
in a cordial ovation to the Leader of the Opposition. 
A large audience at the Camberwell Baths, addressed 
by Lord Tweedmouth, Captain Norton, and Mr. 
Dickinson, on Monday evening, interrupted the busi- 
ness of the meeting to cheer Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The best description of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech is given in a letter from Mr. D. A. Thomas 
printed in the Zzmes on Wednesday: ‘‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain was right sixteen years ago, and I was wrong ; 
therefore leave him and join me.” 


THERE was general surprise and disappointment 
when the creation of the new Liberal League was 
announced on Thursday that the names of Mr. Perks, 
the German waiter, and the chairman of the Liverpool 
Junior Reform Club did not appear. Surely these 
three gentlemen, who have done so much to bring Lord 
Rosebery out of his solitude, deserve some place in 
the heirarchy of the new organisation. The birth of 
the League was announced with much solemnity, 
but the promoters have since been busy trying to ex- 
plain that it really means no mischief. This view does 
not commend itself to Dr. Heber Hart. The ex-chair- 
man of the Liberal Imperialist League argues that 
a Rosebery League, formed after the publication of 
the letter in the /7mes last week, is a revolt from the 
party, and the Z7verpool Daily Post, in spite of its warm 
admiration of the Liverpool speeches, thoroughly dis- 
countenances the new step. 


Lorp Crewe, who is said to be chairman of the 
new Liberal League for Shropshire, addressed a Liberal 
meeting at Hyde on Thursday. His allusions to Home 
Rule were not quite clear and intelligible, though we 
do not think he has the slightest warrant for saying 
that the Liberals would not have supported the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 in the Commons _ if 
they had not known it would be thrown out 
in the Lords, a‘gratuitous charge of hypocrisy as 
it seems to us against Mr. Gladstone’s followers. 
We are glad to see that Lord Crewe speaks very 
differently about the concentration camps from Lord 
Rosebery. Lord Rosebery says his views on the 
camps are ‘‘ discordant” with Sir Henry Camptell- 
Bannerman’s ; Lord Crewe acknowledges that it is 
the protests of Liberals which have led to 
the reform of the camps. The meeting adopted 
enthusiastically a resolution ‘‘ cordially endorsing the 
Liberal policy as laid down by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at Leicester, thanking him for his magnifi- 
cent efforts to secure an honourable peace in South 
Africa, and assuring him of the unabated confidence of 
the Hyde Liberal Association.” The resolution was 
moved by Mr. Brunner, the Liberal candidate, who said 
it was “absurd to think the Irish question was got rid 
of by abandoning Home Rule.” 


INQUIRY was made on Tuesday last in the House 
of Commons regarding the convention between Russia 
and Korea that is supposed to exist, whereby the 
Korean Government binds itself not to part on any con- 
sideration with the island of Kojedo, or the adjacent 
strip of mainland, All that is known officially is that 
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Russia undertakes never even to apply for land on 
Kojedo, or on the mainland opposite extending as far 
as Masampho, or on any of the surrounding islands. 
From the way in which the question was framed it 
seems to have been thought that Russia had bound 
herself never to ask for a grant of land anywhere 
on the Korean coast from Kojedo round to Chemulpho. 
The latter port is on the west of Korea, close to Seoul, 
and is a very long way from Kojedo. Masampho, on 
the other hand, is a port actually facing Kojedo, with 
only a narrow strait, Douglas Inlet, between them. It 
affords an apt illustration of the difficulty which attends 
an investigation of Korea’s affairs when places situated 
so far apart as Chemulpho and Masampho can even 
momentarily be confused. For they are separated bya 
distance of fully three hundred miles. And yet, under 
the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, we may some day be 
vitally concerned with Kojedo, and Masampho too. 


But the point is that Kejedo is within sight of a 
part of the Japanese Empire, and it has been owing to 
a fear that Russia was about to acquire territory on 
lease either in Kojedo itself or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, at Nampu, or Chinhai—places which are all 
of them close to the treaty port of Masampho—or at 
Deer Island, facing Fusan, another treaty port not 
more than thirty miles away, that Japan’s representa- 
tives at the Courts of St. Petersburg and Seoul have 
at various times strenuously protested against any 
transfer of Korean soil. Japan keeps a most watchful 
eye on this position of the adjacent peninsula for 
obvious reasons, and her uneasiness is greatest when, 
as sometimes happens, the Russian squadron puts in 
at one or other of the harbours above named—and 
they rank among the best in those seas—to land parties 
for drill on shore. The telegraph flashes the news to 
the Japanese capital there and then. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been nothing to create alarm that we 
know of, and, so long as Korea holds to the compact 
and allows no other Government to rent or purchase 
land in connection with commercial or industrial under- 
takings in the territory referred to, Japan, which ‘is 
interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as 
commercially and industrially, in Korea ”—to quote 
Article I. of the new Anglo-Japanese Agreement—will 
not need to take measures to safeguard any interests 
that she may deem to be jeopardised. 


Ir is a somewhat ominous coincidence, neverthe- 
less, that this question should again be raised in the 
House of Commons at the very moment when we are 
congratulating ourselves on the completion of an 
arrangement with Japan to take her side in the dispute 
should the Franco-Russian alliance at any time be set 
in motion to give Russia undue preponderance in the 
affairs of Korea. For this is the construction to be 
put upon the first three clauses of the new agreement. 
Beginning with our own occupation of Port Hamilton 
in 1885, for many years past the southern coast of 
Korea—pierced as it is by inlets that, sheltered behind 
innumerable islands, form excellent harbours—has been 
an object of continual anxiety to the Powers lest one 
or other should gain a permanent foothold there, to the 
detriment of the rest. Count Okuma, who at Tokio 
leads the Progressives, once declared that the Russian 
attempt to lease Chinhai, a place within sight of the 
shores of his native land, and quite near to Masampho, 
was a downright insult to Japan. Chinhai, or, as the 
Japanese term it, Chin-kai-wan, is, strictly speaking, 
beyond the limits of Masampho Harbour, and is 
scarcely covered by the Russo-Korean Convention. 
Thus it may become a source of trouble at any time 
that Russia chooses to make a bid for it, and hence 
the significance for us of the inquiry made by Mr. 
Herbert Roberts in the House on Tuesday last. 


Tue debate on the London Water Bill was chiefly 
remarkable for the revolt of the Tory members. Of the 





five supporters of the bill three were directors, who 
naturally complained that the terms were not generous 
enough, and the fifth—Mr. Grant Lawson—represented 
Mr. Long. He was absolutely alone in defending the 
constitution of the proposed board. It is on this 
provision that criticism concentrates. Mr. Whitmore 
wished its numbers reduced, Mr. Remnant agreed 
‘* that the Board was too large and unwieldy,” and Sir 
J. Dorington appeared to take the same view. Mr. 
Sydney Buxton had moved an amendment approving of 
purchase but condemning the constitution of the Board. 
Sixty-seven members, he said, were te be elected by 
“‘aconglomeration of heterogeneous authorities,” nearly 
eighty in number, and would be responsible directly 
neither to them nor the public. Sir R. Reid explained 
that the new Three per Cent. stock to be given in place 
of existing Three and a Half stock would mean far 
more than a bonus of 10 per cent. The stock, as Mr. 
Lough pointed out, has already appreciated by £770,000 
since the bill was introduced. As a correspondent 
writes : 

“It offends Mr. Long’s sense of the municipal that a 
member should have to answer to his constituents directly 
for what he has done. And so the member is to be so in- 
directly elected that he is to be answerable to the smallest 
unit possible, namely, the ward of a borough or an urban 
district, while all the rest of the constituency, if they care 


for water matters at all, must only be able to learn of their 
representative’s doings by what other people say of him.” 


We hope the member who will represent Camberwell, 
for instance, will relish his position. He may make to 
the constituents of his own ward a very good defence 
of his conduct, but in the other nineteen wards he can 
only depend upon what other people choose to say of him. 


Tue rumour that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is contemplating a “ registration” duty on corn is, we 
fear, to be taken seriously. A two-shilling duty would 
produce more than four millions. Though nominally by 
measure it would, we presume, like the old duty, be 
paid by weight, and would work out at sixpence per 
cwt. If the working classes could be roused such a 
tax could never be passed through the House of 
Commons, and we hope that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will be able to spare a few words for this 
and other reactionary proposals now current for trans- 
forming the fiscal policy of the country. It is unfor- 
tunate that some gentlemen who profess Free Trade 
principles consider that Cobdenism is compatible with 
the most virulent and profligate forms of Jingoism. 


On Monday at Sevenoaks died Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, at the age of seventy-two. For forty years 
he had been engaged on a history of England from the 
accession of James I. to the Restoration, and brought 
it to within four years of that date. Such men as 
Stubbs, Freeman, Gardiner, and Creighton keep alive 
the moral sense in the writing of history. Gardiner’s 
anxiety to get at the facts led him to learn foreign 
languages and consult the archives of many countries. 
Though he was not a writer of constitutional history 
in the sense that Stubbs was, he dealt with a period 
that had much to do with determining the form and 
spirit of our governmental institutions. Some will 
regret that his means did not allow him to give up his 
life entirely to his task, and that he was forced to take 
various professional appointments ; but as he was a 
good teacher of history, personal contact with him may 
have been to many pupils a compensation for such 
general loss as was due to the sacrifice of his leisure. 
Though he had been an undergraduate at Christ Church 
he had no connection with Oxford for twenty-five years, 
but later All Souls and Merton, colleges not unfriendly 
to the study of history, made hima Fellow. Himself 
a Liberal, and writing of a period which might stir 
men’s sympathies or antipathies even after 250 years, 
he might justly have claimed to write ‘‘Sine ira ét 
studio, quorum causas procal habeo.” 
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THE CAVE. 


IR HENRY FOWLER, Mr. Asquith, and Sir 
Edward Grey have taken the advice of the Zimes 

and joined Lord Rosebery in forming what they are 
pleased to call the ‘‘ Liberal League.” The new League 
differs from all the organisations which exist at present 
within the Liberal Party, in that its President has 
announced his ‘‘ definite separation ” from the Leader 
of the Opposition, and that the League is formed 


on the morrow of that announcement, to pro- 
mote his policy. Its aim is not to educate 
public opinion on particular questions, but to 


place before the country a complete scheme of policy. 
The details of that scheme are indeed obscure, for no 
one knows what Lord Rosebery wants on Education, 
Temperance, or Housing ; but the League will do its 
best to give effect to his wishes, whatever they may 
turn out to be. All we know of them is that Lord 
Rosebery has declared them to be ‘ discordant” with 
those of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and that he 
finds himself so much out of touch with the National 
Liberal Federation, whose officials paid him the com- 
pliment of attending on him in his tour through 
Liverpool, that he is obliged to form a rival or- 
ganisation. He and his friends declare, it is true, 
that they are still Liberals. The Liberal Unionists 
called themselves ‘‘ loyal members” of the Liberal 
Party when they protested against the Home Rule Bill 
at the historic meeting in Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
May, 1886, and Mr. Chamberlain sat on the Liberal 
benches for many years after he left the Liberal Party. 
The Liberal Unionists of 1902 repeat the formulas of 
the Liberal Unionists of 1886. Seceders always argue 
that the apostates are the men who stay behind. 

The significant thing in the formation of the new 
League is not the part Lord Rosebery has played, but 
the part his colleagues in the Commons have accepted. 
Lord Rosebery resigned the leadership of the Liberal 
Party in 1896, in the first troubles of opposition, and 
by that act he laid aside all his formal obligations to 
the Liberal Party. When he declared last week that 
he stood outside Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
tabernacle, he merely announced that he still occupied 
the detached position he had assumed some years ago. 
He is not in the House of Commons, and in the House 
of Lords he seems quite uncertain where he ought to 
sit. The Leader of the Opposition invited him pub- 
licly and privately to join forces with the Liberal Party, 
and he declined. He has now gone farther, and started 
a rival organisation of his own. With Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Sir Henry Fowler the case is 
very different. They arein the House of Commons, and 
a Liberal member in the House of Commons must either 
be in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ‘‘ tabernacle” or 
else acknowledge no allegiance to the Leader of the 
Opposition. They helped to elect that Leader in 1898 ; 
they renewed their protestations of loyalty to him last 
year; they have been in the official councils of the 
party during the years of Lord Rosebery’s seclusion. 
They have now attached themselves to a politician who 
is in ‘‘ definite separation” from that Leader, who is 
*foutside his tabernacle,” who cannot ‘share his 


labours or support his policy.” In what sort of a 
relation do they stand to the party they have helped to 
lead, and a Leader they helped to elect ? 

It seems to us the Liberal Party might have 
expected rather more consideration than Mr. Asquith 
and his two colleagues have shown them. If the 
Liberal Party owes them something do not they owe 
something to the Liberal Party? They have all held 
high office in the State, thanks to the support of voters, 
English and Irish, whom they are now ashamed to rub 
shoulders with, by professing views on foreign and 
domestic questions for which they now affect an elegant 
horror. Lord Rosebery would never have been Prime 
Minister if he had not been a Home Ruler in 1894, and 
if he had never been Prime Minister he would not have 
been able to inflict on the Liberal Party the injury 
he is doing it to-day. But at least he may argue 
that for six years he has stood aloof without taking 
overt action against his former colleagues, however 
much he may have embarassed them by occasional 
attacks on Liberal ideas. Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues have been active members of the party 
those six years; their views and wishes have been 
considered; they have been allowed to colour or 
modify the action of the Opposition. If they had been 
detached, the Opposition would have been freer and 
more decisive. Such men were under a particular 
obligation to spare the party the inconveniences 
and distractions of an open quarrel. Have they 
done their best to avoid it by consultation and a 
friendly spirit? We know now that Mr. Asquith made 
an important announcement last autumn to the effect 
that the Liberal Party ought never to take office 
again with the Irish vote without even consulting the 
Leader of the Opposition whose lieutenant he was. 
Was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or were the 
Whips consulted before this new step was taken ? 
We can only assume that these gentlemen, responsible 
leaders for several years, were so dissatisfied with the 
opinions of the National Liberal Federation at 
Leicester, or the opinions of their Leader as expressed 
the same day, that they thought it hopeless to attempt 
to avert the final breach by a friendly discussion. They 
cannot at any rate be unconscious of the mischief a 
party suffers when its official Leader, its official Whips, 
its official organisation, are threatened and chal- 
lenged in this direct and ostentatious manner and 
a campaign is started to create a_ rival party. 
They cannot be ignorant, for two years ago Mr. 
Asquith blamed very severely, in his speech at Oxford, 
the formation of a Liberal organisation to educate 
public opinion on the dangers and cost of militarism 
and a policy of conquest. Yet that organisation began 
its official career by declaring its confidence in the 
Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Asquith is now the 
Vice-President of a League whose President has 
declared open war on the Leader of the party in the 
Commons, and which exists to further a policy declared 
by its founder to be incompatible with the policy of 
the official Opposition. ; 

The Liberal Party is not left without its consola- 
tions. Lord Rosebery declared last summer that the 
differences of Liberals were irreconcilable. Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues have apparently come to the same 
conclusion. No one will insult them by supposing they 
could take this extreme step out of pique or jealousy ; 
they secede on grounds of policy. We have always 
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argued in this paper that a party could not afford to 
find unity in stagnation, and Liberalism, if it loses in 
the number of its professed adherents, will at least gain 
in vigour, definiteness, and the moral authority of an 
undivided allegiance to principles. Some persons 
argue as if the whole matter were a question of a 
quarrel between leaders. It is nothing of the kind. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer 
have led the party and maintained its traditions. Lord 
Rosebery, as an irresponsible politician, laid down a 
policy which he said at the time did not run on party 
lines, and which he explained afterwards as meaning 
a renunciation of Liberal principles. The great bulk of 
the party will refuse to stand in a white sheet, or to 
accept what Mr. Lloyd-George has well described as a 
programme of ‘‘ Rosebery, Remounts, and Recanta- 
tion.” 





SUGAR AND CORN. 


OW that the Estimates for military, naval, and 

civil services have been presented it seems 
probable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
have to anticipate—apart from the Supplementary 
Estimates which will pour in as surely as spring 
changes into summer—a deficit of twenty millions or 
thereabouts. It has been suggested that the whole of 
this sum might be raised by loan; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has, we imagine, enough Con- 
servatism left in his character and enough respect 


for the traditions of his office to resist that 
easy but fatal course. By raising the income- 
tax to one and _ fourpence, lowering the 


limit of exemption to £100, by levelling up the 
license duties and adding another halfpenny to the 
sugar duties he would reduce his deficit to compara- 
tively small dimensions, and certainly improve the 
position of Consols. At the same time he would 
spread the burden of war over all classes partly by 
direct and partly by indirect taxation. There is, 
however, a very dangerous movement—all the more 
dangerous because it is got up by small cliques 
of interested persons acting, if we mistake not, under 
a stimulus from the Colonial Office—which seeks 
to introduce into our tariff the principle of Protection. 
Under the guise of the necessities of the revenue Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends are hoping to make the 
beginning ofa Zollverein. The two articles which lend 
themselves to these operations are sugar and corn. 
It is believed that our delegates at the Brussels Con- 
ference have been instructed to threaten the imposition 
of countervailing duties on sugar imports from all coun- 
tries which are wicked enough (and foolish enough) to 
supply our markets with cheap sugar. It is rumoured 
that under this threat France and Germany are dis- 
posed to abandon the bounty system. But the object 
of the Colonial Office will be attained if the principle of 
differential duties can be established and the public 
mind gradually coaxed into an abandonment of free 
trade. The Colonial Premiers are expected in England 
at the time of the Coronation, and the Colonial Secre- 


tary would like to be able to point to the Budget as an 
earnest of future favours. 

Fortunately there are very few Imperialists whose 
Imperialism will stand the test of taxation, and it may 
turn out that the enthusiasm of a small class like the 
West Indian absentees will not compensate for the 
dissatisfaction of the many. This is even more true of 
corn than of sugar. The working classes will not 
relish a tax on bread. Some are still old enough to 
remember the good old days when bread was taxed 
and the poor were starved. A tax on bread will not 
be any the better liked because it is tohelp privileged 
classes in the old country. It will not be any the 
better liked if it is so framed as to lay a burden on the 
home consumer for the benefit of colonists who are 
already protected and armed at his expense. Nor 
will the corn duty, whatever limping Free Traders 
may say, pass muster as a ‘‘ registration duty.” 

The idea that corn cannot be registered without 
a registration duty is silly. ‘‘It is no more difficult,” 
said Mr. Lowe, ‘‘ to register the arrival of corn with- 
out levying a duty of one shilling per quarter upon it 
than it is to roast a pig without burning down a house.” 
The old duty of a shilling, which survived until 1869, 
involved an enormous number of collateral duties on 
articles of food, such as tapioca, arrowroot, sago, flour, 
and meal, which would again, one must presume, be 
taken off the free list and added to the tariff as outworks 
and bulwarks ofa tax upon bread. The duty, it is said, 
will not be felt ; but it was computed at the time of its 
abolition by persons in whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer placed confidence that the shilling duty was 
equal to an income-tax of about 13 per cent. on the 
means of the very poor who live principally upon 
bread. But it is not a question of one shilling only. 
The Government is advised to make it two shillings— 
a tax, that is to say, of 3 percent. It is a poll 
tax graduated so as to fall most heavily upon the very 
poor. The richer one is, the less bread does one eat, 
Those who have read Mr. Charles Booth on London 
and Mr. Rowntree on York know that a very large 
number of people in every town are trembling upon 
the verge of destitution. They have barely enough 
wages to support themselves in a condition of indus- 
trial efficiency. Their luxuries are the necessities of 


others; their necessaries of life are the barest 
minimum which suffices to keep body and soul 
together. It is the peculiar infamy of a corn duty 


that it would tax this minimum and drive those 
on the line into death or into the workhouse. 
The very poor can only avoid paying the tax by sub- 
mitting to starvation ; or should they follow the advice 
of the fat rural dean who advised agricultural labourers 
in the days of Corn Laws and dear bread to make 
their dinners off turnips and mangel wurzel? There 
was another reason for abolishing the tax which is 
equally valid against its renewal. Great Britain was 
well fitted to become the chief entrepot and corn 
market of the world, situated as she is between 
America and the great corn growing countries of 
Europe. And the mere fact that corn is now found to 
be cheaper in England than almost anywhere else 
shows the wisdom and commercial foresight of Mr. 
Lowe. If we give up free trade in corn our stocks of 
corn must inevitably be reduced, and the alarms about 
our food supply in time of war would really become much 
less ridiculous. Tkere is one last observation which 
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deserves to be considered and developed. We have 
already suggested it, and shall return to it on another 
occasion. What will the colonies say to such a tax ? 
They will undoubtedly clamour for differential duties. 
Canada will then send us not only her own corn, but 
that of the United States which she will import for 
export (!), and the result would be that the revenue 
would gain very little and the additional price paid by 
the British consumer would go to Canadian merchants. 
A differential corn duty like a differential sugar duty 
would then be a reductio ad absurdum of the “ Emporial- 
ism "’ of the Colonial Secretary. 





THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 


CAMPS. 


AND THE 


T was clear from passages in previous Blue-Books 
that the committee of ladies appointed eight 
months ago to investigate the concentration camps 
were not going to content themselves with mere 
‘* white-washing.”” Strong partisans as some of them 
are, they have done their duty, gone thoroughly into the 
deficiencies that have made the camps into vast pesti- 
lence houses, and have made a number of very sensible 
and practical suggestions on the lines indicated by 
Miss Hobhouse before they were appointed. The tragic 
aspect of the whole affair is that if Mr. Brodrick and 
the public had listened to Miss Hobhouse last June 
the reforms would have been taken in hand at once, 
instead of waiting for Mr. Chamberlain’s action in 
November, half of the 18,000 deaths might have been 
averted, and the name of England saved from a great 
stain. ‘‘It ought,” says the committee, 
“to have been foreseen that a dietary without fresh milk, 
vegetables, or meat would be followed by a lowering of 
vitality, and that scurvy would almost certainly result. A 
more determined effort might, we believe, have been made 
to secure fresh meat, howeverthin. . . . Again, when once 
the formidable character of the measles epidemic, followed 
as it was by pneumonia and kindred diseases, had made 
itself evident, more strenuous and earlier exertions ought to 
have been made to secure the services of an adequate 


supply of efficient doctors and nurses to cope with the out- 
break.” 


The deficiencies in tents, camp sites, water supply, 
sanitation, fuel, rations, bedding, and medical attend- 
ance which make up the burdén of Miss Hobhouse’s 
complaint are all duly noted in their report, and con- 
stitute the principal evils which the committee set 
themselves to reform. 

If we pass from the general report to the accounts 
of some of the worse camps, the verdict of the com- 
mittee becomes still more striking. Those who 
denounce Miss Hobhouse’s report as exaggerated and 
emotional will find nothing in it as lurid as the 
following description of Aliwal North : 


‘« The latrines are on the French system, but no earth for 
throwing in had been provided, and only in one was there 
any sign of the use of chloride of lime or other disinfectant. 
The smell was abominable; in some cases the latrines were 
extremely dirty . 
the disposal of refuse. 


. There is no adequate system for 
Wet refuse is thrown out on the 


ground of the camp, and dry refuse accumulates in 
small dust-heaps allover the camp. . . . There is a large 
dust-heap at one corner of the camp the refuse from which 
was blowing all over the camp in the strong wind; and 
there were three more large dust-heaps at the foot of the 
slope on which the camp was pitched—z.e., four general 
dust-heaps inside the fence, and any amount of private dust- 
heaps. . . In addition to this, every donga leading to 
the river contains rubbish. During the worst of the epi- 
demic ‘the sickness was so severe and general that 
all attempt at isolation was abandoned, and there was 
practically no attempt to bring the sick into hos- 
pital. - ‘Round the door of the tent (in which 
rations were issued) was a dense struggling crowd. 
We feel that this store and crowd is a centre of infec- 
tion in the camp, in which sickness is rife. There was no 
distinction between the persons from the contact tents or 
the isolation tents and the general public in the camp. The 
dirty bags in which the meat for the enteric, scarlet-fever, 
and diphtheria isolation tents were put were all laid on the 
serving table and handled by the same men who issued the 
rations.” 


The recommendation of the committee for this 
camp is short and to the point. It runs simply, ‘‘ Re- 
move the superintendent, and thoroughly reorganise 
the camp.” Of the criminal carelessness, on which 
stress has been laid in these columns, of moving healthy 
children to infected camps and vice versa, the com- 
mittee write: ‘‘ There is hardly language too strong to 
express our opinion of the sending of a mass of disease 
to a healthy camp ; but the cemetery at Heilbron tells 
the price paid in human lives for the terrible mistake.” 
It will perhaps be remembered that in the particular 
case here referred to, the diseased families were sent 
on from Kroonstad in direct defiance of orders. The 
public ought to know whether any punishment has been 
inflicted on the commanding officer at Kroonstad for 
this direct disobedience, which has cost some hundreds 
of lives. 


Though the ladies’ report is a complete justifica- 
tion of the protest against the maladministration of the 
camps, it must not be supposed that its tone or its 
recommendations are in all respects satisfactory. 
When we find ladies applauding a man who boxes a 
young woman's ears for impertinent language we may 
well hesitate to accept all their judgments. Indeed, 
Mrs. Fawcett and her colleagues take a frankly 
despotic and also a frankly anti-Boer view of the camp 
organisation. They dwell as much on the dirty habits of 
the Boer women as on the deficiencies ofthe camps. That 
is a question of fact, and we need not for the present 
examine into it. What is more serious is the character 
of their recommendations for the control of the camp 
population. They appear to see no objection in prin- 
ciple to making women and children prisoners of war. 
They discuss the question of letting them go as though 
it were only conceivable that they should be allowed to 
board with ‘‘ Loyalists.” This new phase of loyalism 
seems to us to goa step too far. We have no right to 
put politics before the lives of children. We have-tried 
the experiment of imprisoning the children—for the 
committee no longer make .any bones about this—and 
the result has been that one quarter of the whole child 
population has died—a result which will be handed 
down for centuries as one of the most ghastly tragedies 
in English history. And at the end of all this we find 
English women—women, too, who have shown their 
capacity in practical matters—desiring that the children 
should still be kept in confinement rather than risk 
political contamination by allowing them to be boarded 
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out with families whose loyalty is not above suspicion. 
We cannot suppose that Mrs. Fawcett and her col- 
leagues are in the least degree able to realise how their 
advice will look to foreign nations or to those of our 
own blood who a generation hence will read with 
bewilderment of this incident in English history. The 
utter subordination of every sentiment of humanity to 
the all-absorbing pitiless lust of conquest is a tempo- 
rary phase. It will pass, and when it has passed 
people will hardly believe in the astonishing distortion 
of the moral judgment which it engendered for the time 
in their own minds. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


HIS week his countrymen have been doing what 
can be done with crowds and wreaths and 
statues and speeches to manifest their pride in the 
mighty and radiant genius of Victor Hugo, born a 
hundred years ago in the strong old Spanish city that 
the shallow, torrential Doubs encompasses. It is good 
to see a people loyal to a spiritual sovereignty ; and, 
at a little distance, whatever may be insincere or futile 
in such recurrent celebrations, their incidental tawdri- 
ness, their subjection to the elbowing of trivial per- 
sonalities and the greedy patronage of sects, all dis- 
appears, and leaves conspicuous only the broad purpose 
of cherishing a national glory of which no nation can 
afford not to be jealous. This centenary means much 
and little. Quod potuit, fecit. The ideal fame which 


“Lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove” 


has no need of occasional confirmations. But there is 
an heroical virtue in the mere echoing of illustrious 
names in the ears of a mindful people ; and Victor Hugo, 
a name whose almost infinite suggestiveness varies 
with everyone’s bias and interests and knowledge, 
signifies for the humblest citizen a power greater than 
any material power, that absolute dominion over words 
which makes sceptres tremble and chains fall, and the 
breath of a thinking man endure till the end of time. 


If no poet ever received in his lifetime fuller meed 
of praise than Victor Hugo, few have been cursed or 
blessed with such rancorous assailants. Literature, 
generally the pretext, was seldom the true ground of 
the bitterest attacks upon him. In theory at least, an 
epitaph like that of the Roman matron, ‘‘ Domi mansit, 
versus fecit,” best becomes a poet’s tombstone. The 
exuberance of Hugo’s imagination, destined to exhaust 
all literary forms, overflowed into several channels more 
or less remote from poetry. Of his political career you 
may think what you like—that it was insignificant 
and inconsequent, or that it was an even progress 
from darkness to light and an example not without 
practical effect. A Royalist in his nonage, he admired 
the great Napoleon almost all his life, desired the 
Republic from the age of thirty (though he served the 
Monarchy of July), and died an unflinching Republican 
at eighty-three. It is certain that he suffered for an 
idea ; that in the years of his exile he appeared to the 
noblest spirits of his time as a strenuous protagonist of 
right against might ; and that in the splendour of his 
indignation against a crowned perjurer he surpassed 
the masterpieces of ancient satire. He was a Catholic 
as a young man, and had Lamennais for his spiritual 
director ; his Christianity went the way of his Royal- 
ism ; and, having seen the French bishops meet the 


advances of Napoleon the Little and Pio Nono abandon 
the cause of Italian Independence, he assailed his old 
faith with all his incomparable armoury of insult. 
What wonder he had enemies ! 


Imaginative writers whose gift of expression is not 
of quite the highest order run a fearful risk when they 
engage the muse in the service of controvertible ideas. 
Victor Hugo is among the very few poets of the world 
who can afford to see all their claims as prophets and 
philosophers abated. ~Refute the physics of Lucretius, 
show Virgil a mean-spirited courtier: who cares? Does 
Milton’s Manicheism spoil his poetry? Hugo, no 
doubt, sincerely believed himself chosen of God to en- 
lighten the world in all sorts of questions which divide 
it. His attitude is frequently sibylline, frequently 
pontifical. Few of those who admire him with intelli- 
gence would undertake to justify these pretensions. 
He is not, in the narrow sense absurdly given to the 
word, a great ‘‘ thinker.” When he reasons, he is 
usually lucid and sometimes hollow; a list of his 
grosser contradictions would fill a volume. A most 
ingenuous anthropomorphist (for example) by tempera- 
ment and the very necessities of his art, he affects to 
disdain the Christian conception of the Deity as being 
made up of narrow, human attributes. All this is 
nothing to his greatness, because Hugo, when he 
wanders, in obedience to an absurd misconception of 
his ‘‘ mission,” into the fields of political and theological 
controversy, when he defends a favourite doctrine, 
reviles a harmless personage or ridicules an alien creed, 
remains all but invariably a poet and an artist of the 
first rank. A sure instinct instructs him how to treat a. 
theme so that it shall yield—not the most cogent 
arguments, but—the most superb succession of 
images, the amplest rhetorical development, and 
lend itself to the most general and at the same time 
the most concrete illustration. By virtue of his gift of 
expression, he is so great that we can accept him 
almost independently of the value we set on his 
opinions. 


Almost, not altogether. There are ideas which 
are fundamental and essential, causes which are 
eternal, and aspirations which were of the very stuff of 
this poet’s mind. He held that the soul is immortal ; 
freedom a thing to die for; pity, a human sentiment to 
which no bounds may be set. It would be vain to 
attempt to abstract these universal themes, developed 
everywhere with unparalleled magnificence, from the 
most admirable achievements of his genius. 


No man has ever used every recognised form of 
verbal expression quite indifferently, verse and prose, 
romance and drama, satire and epic. In the case of 
Victor Hugo, there can be no question which were the 
secandary vehicles of his imagination. No/re Dame 
and Les Misérables, Marion Delorme and Ruy Blas, 
each of them astonishing and immortal, are neverthe- 
less to be ranked among his subordinate creations, even 
though they have probably made his name more famous 
outside his own country than Zes Contemplations and 
La Légende des Siécles. 


“Victor in drama, victor in romance”— 


so Tennyson addressed him by his more disputable 
titles, ignoring the others. As a novelist Hugo is 
hardly a link in the evolutionary chain. He stands 
apart in his century. His conceptions, invariably epic 
in character, were never rigorously developed; the 
interminable digressions are often undisguised pam- 
phlets, and the psychological interest is relatively feeble. 
Yet the novels live by the energy and salience which 
the master gave infallibly to every figure and every 
situation, even the most inconsequent and the least 
truly original, by the quantity and variety of perennial in- 
terest diffused in them, and by the colour and savour of 
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the language. His dramatic triumphs mark, of course, 
an impressive stage in the history of French drama, 
to which his liberating hand gave a quickening impulse. 
There is great poetry and great rhetoric in them all, 
in Hernani, his most notorious victory, as in Les 
Burgraves, his most notorious reverse. But Hugo’s 
genius was not fundamentally dramatic : in his plays 
the action, as “ thrilling ” as in the melodramas of Pixé- 
récourt and those of Dumas, is continually impeded by 
lyrical diversions and interminable declamations ; the 
données are sometimes actually absurd; the sense ot 
history was conspicuously wanting in these works to 
which he persisted in giving an historical setting ; 
comic relief is introduced perfunctorily in obedience to 
a ready-made theory of the romantic; and the per- 
sonages, suggested by that need for antithesis which is 
one of the laws of his imagination, are undeniably 
exaggerated and monotonous. 


Victor Hugo’s consummate achievements as a 
poet can hardly be defined in a few words. In 
that wonderful generation which resuscitated the lyrical 
spirit of French poetry—the spirit of the universal 
poetry which the /angue d’oil gave to Europe in the 
Middle Ages, which flourished and languished and died 
in the seventeenth century—he is supreme. He has 
the greatness of the great poets of the world—inex- 
haustible fecundity, an imagination of unsurpassable 
energy, the power to give endless variety to the eternal 
human themes, love, war, and death. And he has also 
the greatness of the lesser order, which is formal 
perfection. He renewed the language. The eighteenth 
century had made French incomparably apt for the 
expression of general ideas, and starved its vocabulary 
for the purposes of description and of sentiment. Victor 
Hugo, more than any man, increased its plasticity, its 
sonority, its suggestiveness. He took all the types of 
French verse, and, by reforms which now seem 
respectful almost to the point of timidity, but which 
exasperated the conservatives of his time, by the assimi- 
lation of the Renaissance poets, by a prodigious 
virtuosity in rime and a rhythmical energy which is 
certainly without example in the whole range of 
French verse, evolved an instrument whose material 
inferiority even to ancient Greek and modern English 
it were perilous to maintain. 


He was still young when he seemed in his meteoric 
career to have exhausted all the resources of Romantic- 
ism and all its characteristic topics—Gothicism and 
the East, Spain and the Renaissance, egoism in revolt 
and passion justifying itself. Two events, tragical in 
themselves, cruel mercies vouchsafed to his art, en- 
larged Victor Hugo’s poetical horizon. His daughter’s 
death in 1843 was the sad inspiration of the finest 
poems in Zes Contemplations, with which, by the common 
consent of fit judges, his purely lyrical gift reached its 
zenith. The other was the coup d@ état, which sent the poet 
into a fruitful banishment. Without it we should not 
have had Les Chdétiments, the most terrible vengeance 
ever taken by a poet; and without it we should hardly 
have had La Légende des Siécles, his work of works, the 
supreme thing done in the poetry of Europe during the 
last century, formidable in its mere design, noble even 
where it is most fragmentary, a work epic and satire and 
idyll by turns which gives the fullest measure of his 
various genius. 


The supremacy which Hugo wielded over the poets 
of his own generation—men who, like Lamartine and 
Vigny and Musset and Sainte-Beuve and Gautier, each 
possessing some peculiar faculty in a rarer degree, 
were inferior to him in that indefinable greatness which 
dazzles and conquers universally—he never forfeited. 
He was the master of two younger generations in his 
lifetime, the generation of the marmorean Leconte 





de Lisle, the sinister and heart-rending Baudelaire 
and the athletic Banville, and of the generation 
which is hardly yet passing away, the generation 
of Verlaine, and Sully-Prudhomme and Heredia. 
Down to the last, he was the undisputed lord ot 
imagery and metaphor, the marvellous inventor 
of cadences and harmonies— even when, as life 
slipped from him in days of dreary sovereignty, 
surrounded by flatterers who exploited a somewhat 
childish vanity always too attentive to that popularity 
he had called ‘‘la gloire en gros sous,” he tuned 
his lyre alternately to visions and warnings, to Utopian 
rhapsodies and random diatribes. Nor, since his 
death, has his throne been really shaken. Anarchy 
succeeded, and that is in itself a testimony to his great- 
ness. Those who, among the young men, have 


‘‘Left him for poorer loves, and bowed the knee 
To misbegotten strange new gods of song,” 


assert implicitly that he left nothing more to be achieved 
with the traditional prosody, the ancestral speech, even 
if they are unaware that all the mighty poets of the 
world are inevitably symbolists. 


Sixteen volumes of his writings have been pub- 
lished since 1885, books of autobiographical interest, 
early plays, two pendants to Za Légende, travels, loose 
thoughts, lyrics of various date. Not even TZoute la 
Lyre could enhance his glory. The last posthumous 
book, the Last Sheaf, filled with fragments of unequal 
value, but all welcome to the relentless curiosity of 
fame, lies before me. One of them speaks of the 
nothingness of praise and insult : 


“ Car l’avenir seul dit le mot superbe ou sombre 
Qui détréne l’idole ou fait un dieu d’une ombre.” 


This last word is appropriate to the moment. 
Vain may be the apotheosis of a day, yet it is a 
grateful sight, this homage solemnly paid by the 
Republic to the citizen who never despaired, to the 
great spirit which stood out against materialism and 
tyranny, to the poet of ocean and childhood and pity 
who has for ever ennobled his tongue and must be the 
envy of others. 

F. Y. E. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 


VIL. 
Mr. S. COLERIDGE TAYLOR. 


HE Decline and Fall of Mr. Coleridge Taylor is 

at once an interesting and an instructive episode 

in the history of English music. It is little more than 
three years ago since his Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast 
brought him under the notice of the general public, and 
moved more than one critic to think that a possible star 
of the first magnitude had made its appearance in our 
heavens. The work deserved its reputation. It was 
decidedly original both in feeling and expression, and 
it contained one most beautiful song — ‘‘ Onaway, 
awake, beloved,”—that is unique among the lyric 
music of English cantatas. The Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast did not seem to enter into competition with 
the average ponderous, scientific festival work. 
It was not music you could afford to spend much time 
in analysing, for all its good qualities lay quite con- 
spicuously on the surface. For the stilted phraseology 
of the ordinary cantata Mr. Coleridge Taylor had sub- 
stituted a mode of musical speech that was simple 
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almost to naivef’. It was really refreshing to listen to 
these artless, natural melodies and rhythms, so un- 
affectedly charming, so perfectly fitted to the simple 
technique and psychology of Longfellow’s poem. We 
forgave him the comparative thinness of his musical 
style and his apparent inability to make either a pro- 
longed or a complex flight, in virtue of the fact that at 
any rate he was wholly natural and sincere; there 
was, moreover, a pleasant human element in the 
music that was exceedingly grateful to us after 
the hard, Macademic structure we had come to 
expect, as a matter of course, from every writer 
of cantatas. Though the Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast was not a startlingly great work, it justified the 
belief that the composer would one day be an ornament 
to English music. But the next of the series, 7he Death 
of Minnehaha, did not show the improvement we had a 
right to expect ; while in the third section, Wiawatha's 
Departure—perhaps owing in part to the less interest- 
ing quality of the poem—it was quite evident that Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor was standing still. Soon it became 
clear that his career was a steady course of degenera- 
tion. Few men—certainly few Englishmen—have had 
such chances as he. The festivals had yearned towards 
him ; the publishers had jumped at him ; everything, in 
fact, conspired to give him the amplest opportunities of 
showing what music there was inhim. He has brought 
out a multitude of inferior works in every genve—songs, 
piano solos, concerted pieces, music for orchestra ; and 
over almost everything is the trail of mediocrity. At 
length came the final désdécle—the production of Zhe 
Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé at the last Leeds Festival, 
wherein we had the sorrowful spectacle of an absolute 
collapse. That work did not contain a single page of 
even decent inspiration; it was one long string of 
musical commonplace. Since that performance we 
have necessarily lost most of our belief in Mr. Coleridge 
Taylor. We are accustomed to fluctuations in an 
artist’s imagination, but we rarely meet with so steady, 
so consistent a descent into nullity as is exhibited in 
this brief career. We have now almost ceased to hope 
for a regeneration. He reminds us of the gentleman 
in Eugene Stratton’s story, who, having fallen into the 
river, was expected to rise to the surface the legendary 
three times, but failed to do so, his person being 
festooned with an inconvenient quantity of lead-piping. 
After a long period of hope deferred we are beginning 
to believe that Mr. Coleridge Taylor labours under an 
equivalent disability, and that nothing remains but to 
say masses for the repose of his soul. 

Why discuss Mr. Coleridge Taylor, then, in a 
series of articles dealing with the new germs of English 
music, if he is already no more than a prematurely 
atrophied branch of the tree? Well, for two reasons ; 
in the first place because there is still a faint hope for 
him ; in the second place because the foolish courses to 
which he has delivered himself during the last year 
or two may serve as a warning to other young British 
composers. I personally believe that there is better 
music in Mr. Coleridge Taylor than has yet come out, 
would he but resign himself to a rigorous self-chastise- 
ment. The plain truth is that he has taken himself 
and his art far too lightly. Having found, in his 
Hiawatha music, that he could make a _ reputation 
merely by saying, as it were, the first word that 
came uppermost in his mind, he was deluded into 
believing that he had nothing to do but to continue 
the irresponsible prattle, without regard either to the 
matter or the manner of his speech. He has by this 
time, I fancy, discovered his mistake. He has prob- 
ably realised that you must take your work very 
seriously indeed to write even one good overture or 
one good song ; and that fine music cannot be turned 
out with as much nonchalance as putting on your coat. 
It is just this easy-going attitude towards music that 
has wrought Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s undoing. Look 
where you will, you will always find him failing from 





sheer indolence of the imagination. In the ‘‘ Onaway, 
awake, beloved,” where he chose to nerve himself for 
the effort, he produced one of the most beautiful lyrics 
ever penned by a British composer ; and one other song 
—‘*Oh! my lonely pillow”—dating from an earlier 
period, shows decided originality of thought 
and expression. But apart from these two, none 
of his songs rise above the commonplace, and 
some of them sink much below it. So it is with 
his piano, violin, and concerted music; here and there 
one lights upon a good idea, or a skilful dressing of 
an ordinary idea; but, on the whole, the work is 
without distinction, without glow, without enthusiasm. 
In his orchestral music—the AWzawatha overture, the 
“Ballade in A minor,” the “ Idyll,” the “Solemn Prelude,” 
and the ‘‘ Four Characteristic Waltzes”—one feels again 
that Mr. Coleridge Taylor is far too off-hand in his 
methods. The ‘‘ Ballade,” for example, has one or two 
really excellent themes ; but it is enough to make an 
angel weep to see how little is done with them. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in this score of sixty-three 
pages there is simply no development at all—nothing 
but a feeble repetition of two or three phrases, time 
after time with scarcely a variation upon them. This 
lack of the faculty of musical development has always 
been a noticeable feature of his work. “It was evident 
throughout in the Hiawatha, though here the peculiar 
quality of the music made the deficiency appear less 
serious. We did not expect, however, to find him, in 
his purely orchestral music, proceeding with the old 
jaunty unconcern, as if development and working-out 
were quite subsidiary points in any composition ; and 
so long as Mr. Coleridge Taylor continues to cherish 
the notion that this kind of musical journalism is the 
same thing as musical literature, he will proceed in his 
present courses until he has written himself out of the 
consideration of all serious people. 

The moral is that Mr. Coleridge Taylor has failed 
to perceive the signs of the times. We are becoming 
much more critical than we were. <A few years ago 
his orchestral music would have seemed much more 
impressive than it does to us now ; andeven Zhe Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuillé would have been looked upon as 
quite a decent specimen of cantata-writing. But the 
times are changed. We judge English music now not 
by insular but by continental standards; and we 
decline to take a musician seriously if he will not take 
us seriously to begin with. It is not a question, 
be it observed, of girding at a man _ because, 
while still young, he has turned out a quantity 
of feeble work. All our musicians have done 
that, with the exception of Mr. Holbrooke, whose 
temperament appears to have been fully matured from 
the commencement. The distressing feature of Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor’s case is that he has given us such 
strong reason to believe that his weaknesses are not 
merely the defects of his years, but part and parcel of 
his very constitution, and so liable to come out in 
everything he may write. And it all comes from the 
old bad notion that English music does not greatly 
matter—that all a composer has to do is to turn out a 
fairly agreeable concourse of sounds, without any 
original thought underlying them, or any particular 
reason why they should ever have been put on paper. 
The influence of this notion is most clearly visible in the 
blight that seems to descend upon almost every English 
musician as soon as he sits down to write a song. All 
he achieves, as arule, is a smooth, pleasant, irreproach- 
able little piece of work, with which no fault can be 
found except that it is not interesting and does not 
move us. Even the good specimens, like Dr. Elgar’s 
‘¢Sea Pictures,” come under the general curse. Take 
away from those songs the lovely orchestration, and what 
remains ? Look at them purely as efforts of the lyrical 
imagination, and they are colourless, odourless, taste- 
less, passionless—in a word, purely and painfully 
English. It is this style of writing, not particularly bad 
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and not particularly good, with more negative than posi- 
tive qualities, that we have to weed out of English music. 
We want individuality, some sign of personal outlook, 
of personal enthusiasm in one’s work, not the perpetual 
commonplace that has dominated most of our music 
until recently, as if our men were afraid to drop for a 
moment out of their attitude of studied correctness, 
that may be irreproachable, but is also decidedly boring. 
It is because Dr. Elgar and our other musicians are 
ceasing to find their ideal of statuary in the lay figures 
of the clothier’s window that their music is now becom- 
ing a phenomenon worth discussion. But a musician 
like Mr. Coleridge Taylor, who writes for us as 
if we were the audiences of ten or twenty years 
ago, really rates our intelligence somewhat too low. 
He must treat us a little more seriously. He may take 
it that we know how music should be put together, and 
that we are not to be satisfied with a score that is a 
mere perfunctory assemblage of themes without con- 
nection and without development. In a word, he must 
shake off the intellectual sloth that can be seen to be 
his besetting sin even in his earliest work, and that in 
his last production has corroded all his faculties. He 
must have in his mind’s eye a more critical public than 
that for which he writes at present. If he does not 
begin some such course of chastening as this, it is only 
a matter of a few more years for him to find himself 
hopelessly outdistanced in the race by men who take 
a more enlightened view of their vocation. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
|The next article of this series, dealing with the 


work of Mr. Percy Pitt, will appear in Zhe Speaker 
of March 15.] 





THE DISRUPTION OF THE VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY. 


HE resolution passed recently by the Court of the 
Victoria University in favour of the existence of 

three separate universities, with their seats at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds, has excited great attention and some 
controversy, particularly in the North of England. But the 
reasons for what is apparently the reversal of a policy and 
the destruction of a successful institution do not seem 
everywhere to be ‘understood by the public, and at any 
rate call for some explanation. It may be well briefly to 
refer to the history of the university and to the incidents 
that have just occurred. In 1877 the Owens College, 
which, though it had not more than half its present number 
of students and half its present resources, was a strong col- 
lege, far stronger than Mason College, Birmingham, when 
that college asked to become a university, endeavoured 
to secure a charter for a university of Manchester. 
But, owing to the opposition of the Yorkshire 
College of Science at Leeds and of influential per- 
sons at Liverpool, the project was abandoned un- 
willingly in favour of a scheme for a federal univer- 
sity, which was founded in 1880. The Owens College 
was at first the only college, but was joined subsequently 
by the just-founded college at Liverpool, and later by the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. The success of the Victoria 
University has been admittedly great, and it is certain that 
its three constituent colleges have, within these twenty 
years, grown largely in influence. But soon after the Uni- 


versity of Birmingham had been founded by the wisdom 
and energy of Mr. Chamberlain and the patriotism of the 
citizens of Birmingham, University College, Liverpool, re- 
solved early in rgo1 to ask for a university of its own. In 


the autumn of that year it became clear that not only the 
City Council of Liverpool, but all classes of the city were 
united in favour of the claim. Thereupon the Owens 
College, which had meanwhile observed an attitude of neu- 
trality, claiming only priority for a university in Manchester, 
declared also for an independent university. Yorkshire 
College had already, while protesting in the interests of 
higher education against the dissolution of the university, 
asserted in case of such dissolution the necessity of a uni- 
versity with its seat at Leeds. The Victoria University 
having thus to decide between remaining unaltered and 
becoming three universities decided for the second alter- 
native. 


The desire of Liverpool to be independent constitutes 
a sufficient and indeed conclusive reason for dissolution. 
It is impossible to carry on a partnership with a partner who 
wishes to be released. That Manchester and Leeds should, 
after the secession of Liverpool, continue federated was a 
policy that commended itself to neither party, and was 
in truth impossible. Tne only alternative was complete 
separation. But conclusive as these considerations were, 
they were, after all, of a negative character. The real 
reasons for the whole movement are positive, and lie 
deeper down, and it was these which determined the initial 
action of Liverpool. Like the reasons of other movements 
which in the end issue from sentiment, they are difficult to 
describe convincingly to persons who do not feel them 
already. But at least certain misapprehensions may be 
removed. It is sometimes said that but for Birmingham 
Liverpool would not have moved, and but for jealousy of 
Liverpool Manchester would not. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. As a matter of fact, the movement for 
separation in Liverpool began with a group of able and 
enthusiastic men before Birmingham asked for a university. 
The granting of a charter to the single and then weak 
college at Birmingham, did but convert the previous pro- 
paganda into an agitation which enlisted the co-operation 
of the whole city. The imputation of jealousy may be 
safely repudiated, or, better still, it may be cheerfully 
accepted, with a difference. If the determination of great 
cities not to be behindhand with each other in the pursuit 
of desirable ends is to be described as jealousy, the more 
we have of such jealousy the better for the country. But, 
in reality, the disruption of the Victoria University was 
inevitable, and was only a matter of years. The feeling has 
grown up in England, though it has long been familiar in 
Scotland, that the highest education is not merely some- 
thing to be offered or imposed from above, but depends in 
the end on the desire of the people for it. But a commu- 
nity will not feel that desire so strongly, or realise the value 
of a university so vividly, unless they feel that it is theirs, 
and that it appeals to their interest and affections and to 
their pride. It can do so best by drawing as close as 
possible the ties which bind it to its city and district. Such 
an appeal means indirectly an increase of the material re- 
sources of a university, but while there can surely be no 
shame in urging that a costly institution depends for its 
development upon money, that result is not the one which 
is immediately aimed at, but is a consequence of engaging 
the sentiments of the community. Still less does 
it mean, as some suppose, the handing over of a 
university’s government from the persons who best under- 
stand the business of a university to a corporation or other 
body which understands that business less well. What it 
does mean is, on the one hand, the due representation of 
civic interests in its counsels, and, on the other hand, that the 
members of a university—if I may borrow a suggestion 
contained in a recent address by my colleague at Liverpool, 
Prof. MacCunn—shall regard themselves and be regarded 
as making by their academic labours their special contribu- 
tion to citizenship. 


Now, the Victoria University has done a great work, 
for which all gratitude is due to it. Nor will it be a slight 
honour to it that it has made possible the creation of three 
universities which in time will be greater than itself. But 
it is weak just where a city university is strong. It does 
not appeal directly to the feelings cr the intelligence of the 
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people whom it more immediately serves. Its constitution is 
not easily understood, and the quasi-impersonal name of the 
late Sovereign was and is not calculated to convey to the 
mind a clear and immediate impression of its character. Still 
more, now that the colleges have grown so much stronger, 
their real diversity of interests begins to be felt. They have 
worked together harmoniously, but they have now arrived at 
maturity, and they have to follow their own genius to adapt 
themselves to the needs of their own constituencies, and to 
make room for newer studies in a way which is not easy 
under the present constitution of the University. It has 
been suggested that the charter should be altered, so as to 
give the colleges greater autonomy. But this arrangement 
would retain none of the advantages of close federation, 
and would forfeit those of the independent university. 


There is one other prospective advantage which is of 
the utmost importance.- The present University produces 
in some degree a fictitious appearance of strength. A de- 
partment which in each college has a professor has three 
in the University, and doubtless their co-operation has been 
of the greatest benefit. But the three men are repetitions 
of eaeh other, doing identically the same work in three 
different places, and each having too much to do. What 
an efficient university needs is to have several men in one 
department in one place, each charged with a different 
part of the subject. Owens College, which is the best 
equipped of the three colleges, is still insufficiently 
equipped. The separate city universities will be able to 
make a far more effective appeal for their needs as univer- 
sities than they can at present as colleges, whose real 
weaknesses are concealed by the unreal strength of the 
university, and this is one of the reasons why in the end 
they will be stronger alone than now, when they hold each 
other by the hand. 


Serious apprehensions have been expressed by men of 
weight and eminence as to the effect of the disruption upon 
higher education in general, and these are deserving of the 
gravest consideration. Some fears have been somewhat 
gratuitously expressed for the Yorkshire College, at present 
the weakest of the three. These fears have, however, not 
been shared by the authorities of the college itself, who 
have borne themselves in a difficult situation with con- 
spicuous dignity. Protesting against the dissolution on 
behalf of what they believe (I think mistakenly) to be the 
interests of higher education, they have taken the earliest 
opportunity of appealing to their county to support them 
in a large scheme of a university for Yorkshire of a federal 
type, in case the dissolution should take place. If, as 
cannot be doubted, that appeal is successful, and a univer- 
sity is provided, where, as in the similar case of Wales, com- 
munity of interests and unity of the population offer the 
best guarantee for the permanent working of the federal 
principle, then the separation of the Yorkshire College 
from the Victoria University will be a blessing in disguise. 


So far as concerns the interests of higher education in 
general, it is difficult to understand how they can suffer by 
a policy which makes each component of the University far 
stronger than it is at present. The North of England, 
different as it is from the South, is after all a geographical 
expression, and the strengthening of the cause of educa- 
tion in its several counties cannot weaken that cause in 
the aggregate of counties. The fear that a number of 
universities will, by their competition for students, lower 
the standard of degrees may perhaps be dismissed. No 
one of the colleges proposes to begin the course of self- 
destruction which inevitably will await it so soon as such 
intentions are discovered. But undoubtedly there are 
many who fear that in general influence upon schools, and 
in prestige in all matters in which a university takes its 
proper place in the educational system, there will be a loss. 
The Victoria University has been recognised by the Board 
of Education as an inspecting authority. Will the Board 
recognise the new universities in the like capacity? Now, 
though prophecy is unsafe, there is no reason why the new 
universities should not by voluntary creation of joint 
boards, like that of the Scottish universities, co-operate in 
certain important directions—for example, as concerns 





their preliminary or a school-leaving examination, or in the 
inspection of schools. And it is safe to say that there will 
be, as in Scotland, freedom of migration from one univer- 
sity to another. But even if such voluntary co-operation 
does not take place, the new universities, stronger in their 
own provinces than the present colleges, will in a short 
time, by their intrinsic merit and by their very intimacy of 
connection with their provinces, acquire a prestige equal to 
that of the present University, which will justify the be- 
stowal upon them of the same confidence as Victoria has 
acquired. 

But groundless as these apprehensions are, they will 
not have been useless if they serve to impress a duty 
upon the rulers of the separating colleges and upon their 
constituencies. If the new universities are laid down on 
mean lines, with limited ideals and small ambitions, a portion 
of the creative impulse which gives them birth will have 
been expended in vain. But if they are planned from the 
beginning on large lines, if with high ideals they have con- 
fidence in their own destiny and do not shrink from re- 
sponsibility, if they demand what is essential for a univer- 
sity which shall be thorough in every department of aca- 
demic study, and comprehensive of all—the new academic 
studies as well as the old, the old as well as the new—the 
disruption of the Victoria University, painful as it may be at 
present to some, will in a short time be approved as an 
act of sober wisdom. There is every reason to suppose 
that such high aims are entertained. So far as Man- 
chester is concerned, with which alone I am intimately ac- 
quainted, the present policy, however ambiguous the neu- 
trality of the Owens College during the past year may have 
seemed, is but a reversion to the original policy of 1877, 
as it has, indeed, all along been declared to be. Manchester 
has no reason to feel anything but sincere satisfaction at 
the action taken by Liverpool. The claim of the Owens 
College to initiate a university cannot reasonably be denied. 
Though the university centre of a great city, it is also the 
university centre of a whole district of important towns 
which in 1877 joined Manchester in supporting the petition 
for the creation of a University of Manchester. And it 
is more than this ; for, like the best example’ of a city uni- 
versity, Edinburgh, it draws students from all parts of the 
country and from abroad. It is already in considerable 
measure what all three universities must aim at being in 
the largest measure in the future—rooted in their locality, 
but national in their aims. It is on the eve of celebrating 
the fiftieth year of its existence, and has behind it a long 
record of distinguished work done by its teachers and 
alumni. It can only be by some singular unwisdom if, with 
all the academic resources which this city possesses, the 
University of Manchester does not satisfy to the full the 
conditions required of a university which is destined to 
future greatness. 

S. ALEXANDER. 





A MODEST MEASURE! 


HE reception of the Government Licensing Bill 
has, we imagine, been a surprise to those 
responsible for its production. Organisations of ‘‘ the 
Trade” and advocates of ‘‘ temperance” have risen up 
with one accord to call it blessed. A few daysagoa 
discordant note was heard when one of the Trade 
associations discovered that Clause 4 (which to some 
extent shifts the burden of proof in cases of ‘‘ permitting 
drunkenness’’) might occasionally affect the interests of 
the publican injuriously ; but, speaking generally, the 
bill has undoubtedly been well received. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to ascertain, with 
precision, what its provisions (excluding the objection- 
able clause 4) really amount to, and we may then leave 
our readers to judge for themselves of the true dimen- 
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sions and actual value of ‘this very statesmanlike 
measure,” as we have seen it styled by an adult total 
abstinence suciety. We will endeavour to set forth its 
effect in the fewest possible words. 

CLausE 1.—‘‘ Apprehension of 
drunk and incapable in public place.” It has long 
been the practice, without express authority, to 
‘‘apprehend ” such persons, but, unless they happen 
also to be disorderly, they must be released when they 
become sober, and there is no legal warrant to compel 
recognisances for appearance. This is said to have 
caused some difficulty in the London courts, owing to 
the accused at times giving incorrect addresses. 

CLAusE 2.—‘‘ Penalty for being drunk while in 
charge of child.” It seems to be supposed that the 
existing penalty is inadequate; accordingly, it has 
been increased, and would hereafter be the same as 
though the defendant had been found drunk ‘‘in 
charge” of a horse or of cattle. 

CrAusE 3.—‘‘ Power to require person convicted 
of drunkenness to give security for good behaviour.” 
Sir John Bridge maintained (Resort of Licensing Com- 
mission, seventh day, p. 12) that such power already 
exists in the case of a habitual drunkard. This clause 
would extend it to all charges of drunkenness, so that 
a man found drunk ina street for che first time in his life, 
though perfectly quiet and harmless, would be liable to 
be imprisoned for fourteen days in default of payment 
of a fine, and to be further imprisoned for s¢x months in 
default of finding sureties for such amount as the court 
might think fit to exact. 

CLAUSE 5.—‘‘ Protection for wife or husband of 
habitual drunkard.’ Under the existing law, if a 
drunkard ill-treats his wife or neglects to maintain her 
adequately, she may obtain an order of separation from 
him in a police-court. The bill would enable her to 
obtain such an order as against a ‘‘ habitual” drunkard, 
even though he treated her well and provided proper 
maintenance for his family—she would not, however, 
as the bill stands, be entitled to enforce payment of a 
single sixpence of the alimony secured by the order, 
nor payment of any part of her costs, until the expira- 
tion of a calendar month from the cate of the order! 
The Ausband of a “habitual” drunkard is also 
empowered to obtain, summarily, an order having the 
effect of a decree of judicial separation. 

CLAusE 6.—‘‘ Prohibition of sale of liquor to 
persons declared to be habitual drunkards.” So far as 
the police courts are concerned, this clause has no 
application to any ‘‘ habitual drunkard” who does not 
happen to have been convicted of drunkenness four times 
within the twelvemonth, and could not, therefore, prove 
very far reaching in its effect, even were it possible to 
prevent the ‘‘ prohibited” one from purchasing liquor, 
except by detention as an inebriate under the Act of 
1898. As a matter of fact, the clause contains no 
provision whatever for notifying publicans of the ‘‘ pro- 
hibition” attaching to the particular drunkard, and, of 
course, no licensed person is made liable to penalties 
unless it can be proved that he Anew of the ‘ prohibi- 
tion” and was also acquainted with the identity of the 
person ‘‘ prohibited.” If the bill passes it would be 
interesting to note the number of convictions under 
this clause within, say, the next five years. It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether there will be one ‘‘ pro- 
hibited” person outside inebriate homes in each fifty 
thousand of the population. 

CLause 7.—‘‘Record of conviction of licensed 
person.” The clause provides that the conviction of 
a licensed person shall be entered in a register of 
licenses. But such an entry is already necessary under 
the existing law. The words ‘‘ records of convictions ” 
in S. 36 of the Act of 1872 mean records of convictions 
of any holder of the premises, whether ordered to be 
recorded on the license or not. (See Paterson's Licens- 
ing Acts, p. 79.) The clause further provides that 
justices shall ‘‘ have regard” to such entries when con- 


person found 


sidering an application for renewal, &c. We can 
hardly believe that the action of justices in the past 
has made necessary any such statutory requirement. 
It is of great importance to observe that the clause 
(coupled with the repealing clause) gets rid of the 
forfeitures and disqualifications consequent upon the 
recording or indorsement of convictions on the license 
—a most serious result. What are the public offered 
in lieu thereof? A provision that ‘‘if the number of 
registered convictions . . . . exceeds five within 
a period of five years immediately preceding the 
licensing sessions ”—an almost phenomenal occurrence 
—and the meeting nevertheless persists in renewing 
the license, the police authority may appeal to Quarter 
Sessions! Now, in the first place, this provision will 
undoubtedly be used to found a contention that unless 
there are more than five convictions within the five 
year’s, the renewal ought not te be refused. Moreover, 
as to the value of the right of appeal, it is well known 
what weighty representations have been made by the 
justices of our large cities as to the action of the 
county justices on appeals from ‘‘ refusals” to renew. 
It would, indeed, be a sanguine police authority which 
undertook to appeal to the county tribunal against a 
determination of the city justices to “‘grant” a 
renewal. 
(Zo be continued.) 





SOME PHASES OF “SPORT.” 
HE opinion is, I believe, widely held in this country 
that the superiority of the British to all other nations 
of the world (to doubt which is, of course, in the last degree 
unpatriotic, if not treasonable) is somehow connected with 
and dependent upon the Englishman’s love of “sport” ; 
and by “ sport ” I, of course, mean the killing of animals for 
the sake of amusement. 

Well, we may at once admit that to excel in what is 
grandiloquently called the “ Noble Science” of fox-hunting 
requires the possession of certain manly qualities and acconi- 
plishments. ‘To be a really fine rider to hounds a man must 
not only be a good horseman, but he must be possessed of 
courage and judgment ; he must know how to combine bold- 
ness with discretion, and he must be endowed with physical 
strength and the power of endurance. ‘Then, again, fox- 
hunting is one of the healthiest of pastimes; and how de- 
lightful are its surroundings !_ The wintry scene lighted up 
by scarlet coats; the noble horses eager for the fray; the 
lusty horn 


“From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill” ; 


the pleasant social gathering of the “ meet” ; the excitement 
of the “ find”; the gallop through the keen, bracing air ; 
the pleasant fatigue that comes of wholesome exercise, and 
the sound slumber that succeeds it! Yes; if only the little 
foxes had no feelings fox-hunting would certainly be the 
finest of all sports. 

But when one has seen a fox dead-beat at the end of a 
run, in all the agony of extreme exhaustion and extreme 
terror, hardly able to crawl, his coat soiled and staring, his 
tongue hanging out of his mouth, his brush trailing on the 
ground, is it “unmanly ” to feel that all the pleasure is too 
dearly purchased by the suffering of that poor little animal ¢ 
Or can a thinking man hear without shame the yells of tri- 
umph that proclaim his end ? ' 

Perhaps if that “milder day” of which Wordsworth 
wrote should ever dawn upon this earth, when the names 
of Pity, and Mercy, and Compassion shall be looked upon 
not as “sickly sentiment,” but as qualities worthy of the 
strongest and bravest of mankind, it may also dawn upon 
the minds of men that these pleasures, so indissolubly con- 
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nected with pain, are but the survivals of a savage past. At 
the present time, however, we see that men whom to stigma- 
tise as cruel would be most unjust, since they think no evil : 


* And there is nothing either good or bad 
But thinking makes it so”— 


men who detest cruelty, when they recognise it as such, as 
much, perhaps, as any member of the Humanitarian League 
—can stand unmoved, enjoying the “ sport ” of a big battue, 
with hundreds of poor creatures writhing in agony around 
them. 


It is not, however, against shooting or fox-hunting that 
I had intended to write. The present time, when men’s 
minds seem to be so largely given over to the worship of 
force, and when violence masquerades as patriotism, would 
not be an auspicious moment to select for a crusade against 
even the baser sports of killing. It is, indeed, extraordinary 
to mark how this false idea of “ sport” has blinded the eyes 
and hardened the hearts of great numbers of our country- 
men. I say nothing now of the horrors of that cowardly and 
fiendish amusement (save the mark !) known as_ rabbit 
coursing; I will not dwell on the shameful and piteous 
scenes constantly witnessed at the hunting of carted dees. 
I leave those gentlemanly pastimes, the chase of the bagged 
fox and the shooting of the trapped pigeon, to be dealt with 
by that excellent league aforesaid of men who know that 
without humanity all our high pretensions are but as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. I would here give but two 
examples of the manner in which this fetish “sport” is 
invoked to sanction and to glorify acts which, were they not 
looked at through this distorting medium, would be at once 
recognised as mean and degrading cruelties. One of these 
examples I cull from the pages of a weekly newspaper, the 
other is an experience of my own. 


{ was the other day glancing at that pleasant and 
pleasantly-named paper Country Life (December 14, 1901), 
when my eye was caught by an article headed, “ Beagling for 
Badgers in Norway.” My attention was first arrested by a 
charming picture of “that ancient, peaceable, and respect- 
able quadruped,” as Charles St. John calls the badger in his 
fascinating book on the “ Wild Sports of the Highlands ”— 
a quaint, interesting little animal, whose race was “ co-exist- 
ent with that of the mammoths and megatheriums which 
once wandered over our islands.” ‘Turning to the letter- 
press, I then read details of the exciting “ sport” which this 
little animal can be made to afford. It appeared that two 
young men of Anglo-Saxon race, during a visit to a certain 
wild region of Norway, had observed with interest a “ little 
hound of the beagle type,” and, says the writer, the accounts 
of the performances of this little hound against the badger 
“ naturally aroused our thirst for blood” (I put this candid 
confession into italics). ‘To aliay this craving, therefore, 
our British sportsmen get their Norwegian hosts to organise 
a badger-hunt for their especial benefit, the modus operandi 
of which is set forth with much detail. The hunt takes 
place during the night, for then only does the badger venture 
froin his fastness in the rocks. The dogs are sent into the 
woods in order to drive the beasts to take refuge in their 
lairs, and when the odora canum vis have duly marked the 
quarry in his hole the real “ sport” begins in earnest. he 
object, of course, is to dislodge the badger, and the following 
extract gives a graphic picture of the manner in which this 
is done, but I must premise that some of the noble huntsmen 
were armed with gaffs (“a formidable hook, similar to a 
salmon-gaff”), and that “Mob” is the name of the little 


hound alluded to: 


“The men ran round and found a bolt-hole on the lower 
side, where one of them stat:oned himself with a gaff and 
light, while we dragged out a few rocks, cut some roots, 
and ovened out a small hole where the hounds were work- 
ing, so that one of them could get in. Now all was con- 
fusion and excitement. Mob, who hai gone in at the 
upper hole, began to worry furiously, and then Holbek 
down below became equally agitated as the badger showed 
himself. He doubled back, however, and again there was 
a fierce worrying on the part of Mob, and then a shout 
from below told us he was secured, and running round we 
found taat Holbek had got hold of him with his gaff, and 
was holding him. One of the other men came round, 


and the poor beast was quickly dragged out. A few smart 
blows on the head put an end to him, as we thought, and 
he was thrown to the hounds to worry. This performance, 
however, which Mob and Jager applied themselves to with 
great vigour and apparent relish, seemed to have a wonder- 
fully refreshing effect, for the seemingly dead beast came 
very much to life, and gave my brother’s foot a sharp nip, 
without, however, doing any damage. A sound applica- 
tion to his head of a hob-nailed heel soon settled his 
account, and we then celebrated the event with a nip of 
whisky all round.” 

This, then, is “ sport,” and “ sport ” thought worthy of 
being recorded among the pleasures of Country Life! A 
harmless and interesting little animal is hunted to its hole in 
order that it may be first worried by dogs, and then dragged 
forth by that abominable instrument of torture the gaff, 
and this without even the excuse of utility of skin or flesh ; 
for the poor creature, in this case still living, is thrown to be 
worried by the hounds. As one who has seen something of 
sport in its better aspects I can only marvel where the sport 
is supposed to come in here. But, of course, the “ thirst 
for blood ” must be satisfied at any cost of animal misery and 
suffering. 

The second example, taken from my own experience, is 
derived from otter-hunting, a kind of sport of which I have 
seen a good deal in bygone days, but always found abomin- 
able. It is a lovely day, and a lovely country. The beauti- 
ful river Plym is flowing clear and cool in its lower valley 
depths, between sloping wood-clad hills. I see before me 
an old quarry pool. Precipitous rocks stand over it on my 
right-hand side. One little stream, or “adit,” alone connects 
it with the river. At the further end, away from the 
entrance of this “ adit,” the hillside slopes more gradually, 
and is covered with broken fragments of rock and quarried 
stone. On my left the pool lies open to the woods. We 
had found an otter in the morning, and it was supposed that 
it had taken refuge in the “ clitter of rocks” above the pool. 
Accordingly, men with long spiked poles (“ otter-spears ”), 
aided by terriers, are endeavouring to dislodge it. Sud- 
denly another otter, much larger than the one we have been 
hunting, emerges from this retreat, and dashes into the 
water. Instantly the pool :s surrounded by excited hunters. 
A man with a spear stands at the adit-head, blocking that 
way of escape. The water is alive with swimming hounds, 
while others stand baying on the banks. Now an otter can 
stay long under water, but it must rise at intervals for breath ; 
so, after a pause, we hear the shout of “ Hoo, gaze !” and I 
catch sight of a small, dark face and large dark brown eyes 
for one moment above the surface of the pool. Again and 
again, at ever shortening intervals, I see that face appear and 
disappear. I can never forget it—that wild, scared face, 
and the terror of those hunted eyes ! There is no possi- 
bility of escape. Hounds and “sportsmen ”—yes, and 
“ sportswomen,” too—surround the pool, and the only exit 
is carefully and effectually guarded. The otter, wildest and 
most timid of animals, must either attempt to run the gaunt- 
let or be actually drowned in the pool. Only one thought 
possesses me—that of sickening compassion for this poor 
beautiful hunted creature. Men, and, good heavens! 
women, too, seem frenzied with the desire to kill. No 
thought of pity seems to dawn upon their minds. So at 
length, amid yelling men and baying hounds, the wretched 
“beast of the chase” is forced for dear life’s sake to try the 
desperate shift of taking to the land, in the vain hope of 
finding sanctuary in the friendly waters of the Plym. Vain 
hope, indeed ! Scarce twenty yards of flight and the hounds 
roll her over. From the carcase thus barbarously done to 
death the “ pads” are cut off as trophies by the huntsman, 
and the Master goes through the ceremony of “ blooding ” 
his little son, who has now seen his first kill. The boy’s 
cheeks and forehead are smeared with blood from one of the 
dripping pads, and the “young barbarian” goes home 
swelling with pride at this savage decoration. What a lesson 
for him ! Thus is the rising generation taught to be gentle 
and compassionate, and to love “ all things both great and 
small.” O “Sport,” what horrible things are done in thy 
name ! How long shall the nation continue to bow the 
knee to this false god? 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 
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PERSONAL TALK. 


Ir was hoped that Sir Archibald Milman would be 
able to take advantage of his release from the burden 
of his duties as Clerk to the House of Commons by 
writing his reminiscences of the scenes with which he 
had been so closely connected for forty-five years of his 
life. He was anxious to do so, and his book could not 
have failed to arouse interest. But the ill-health which 
brought about his death such a very short time after 
his retirement warned him that his intention had no 
great chance of being realised. He discussed the 
matter with an interviewer only a few days before his 
death. ‘‘ But, after all,” he said, “ how am I to get it 
done? Ihave so much todo. At best I have only a 
few inches of water under my keel, and might touch 
ground at any moment.” It was a pathetic simile, 
especially so in view of the end then so near. 





Sir ARCHIBALD was the son of the famous Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and his grandfather was physician to 
George III. His brother, the Reverend W. H. Milman, 
was appointed a minor Canon at St. Paul’s over forty 
years ago, and still takes part in the cathedral services. 
He is also librarian of Sion College, and has held a 
valuable City living since 1857. Mr. Milman is a 
convinced Radical, and has often been seen lunching 
at the City Liberal Club, where the clergy of the 
Church of England are not very frequently in evidence. 





THE recent visit of the King to Burton and his 
doings in the great brewery, where he set in hand the 
making of ‘the King’s Brew,” has aroused some interest. 
The King’s Brew will fill 40,000 barrels and none of it 
will be drunk for twenty years. The Salvation Army 
at Birmingham has lost no time in expressing its repro- 
bation of this act of His Majesty’s, but it has been 
pointed out by the writer of the always entertaining 
column, ‘‘ Obiter Scripta,” in the S¢. J/ames’s Gasette, 
that nothing like the agitation which took place in 1877 
has been repeated. The King, then Prince of Wales, 
presided at a dinner in connection with the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum at the jubilee festival of that asso- 
ciation. Over two hundred petitions from temperance 
societies all over the kingdom were presented to him 
begging him not to keep his engagement. He did so, 
however, and was supported by Earl Granville and three 
bishops. In his speech the Prince said that he thought 
the temperance societies, in spite of their excellent 
objects, had overshot the mark, because the object of 
the meeting that night was not to encourage the love 
of drink, but to support a good and excellent charity. 


Tue clergyman who is reported to have preached 
a nine minutes’ sermon before the King at Range- 
more, on Sunday, chose for his text, ‘‘ And his 
father Isaac said unto him, God give thee of the 
dew of heaven.” If the King -had been about to 
visit a whisky distillery instead of a great brewery there 
might have been matter here for the quips of the 
paragraphists. There is a story of a clergyman who 
had been disappointed of a rich living preaching before 
a Marquis of Ormonde, head of the Butler family, from 
the text ‘‘And the chief butler forgat Joseph” ; and 
there are other instances of a similar happy, if some- 
what irreverent, use of like opportunities. 


IN my early days at a preparatory school it was the 
custom to open the proceedings of the morning with 
half-an-hour’s Bible class, conducted by the head 
master, and each boy had to learn and say a text in 
turn. There was a very sickly and rather troublesome 


boy, David C——, who was always getting into trouble 
either on account of his ill-health or his misdeeds. One 


morning he came into school late while the recitation 
of texts was in progress, and was greeted with the 
appropriate aspiration, ‘‘ Lord, remember David and 
all his afflictions.” There was a suspicion that this 
palpable hit was not altogether unintentioned, but the 
gravity of the head master was so upset that he was 
unable to undertake the usual recriminatory measures. 


Tue rumour that Mr. Justice Grantham is about to 
vacate his seat upon the Bench in order to re-enter 
Parliament has inspired the writer of the column headed 
‘* Asterisks”—or should it be ‘‘ Astor-isks”—in the 
Pall Mall Gasette to the following flight of fancy : 


“ Sir William is Lewes, and all Lewes, and so Grantham 
has been for generations ; and Lewes is, as who should say, 


Southdown. So much so that a George Grantham, of 
Lewes, married a daughter of Tutt, of Tutts, and b ed 
the 


became the father of a Stephen Grantham, who, wit 
fifth Duke of Richmond ro 1 Thomas Ellman, founded the 
famous breed of Southdowns. Now, Stephen was the 
second son of George aforesaid, aud Sir William is the 
second son of George’s first son. And, if here be not a 
cryptic indication that Sir William is destined for the 
oolsack, I shall begin to believe in the impossible.” 


It is as puzzling as an acrostic. 





A CONTEMPORARY tells a story of Wagner in the 
days of his youth and poverty calling upon Rossini in 
Paris and noticing ‘‘a little composition” of his own 
on the piano rack. The reply of Rossini when it was 
peinted out to him that the music was upside down 
was perhaps hardly up to the best form of “ the polite 
Frenchman.” ‘You see, I found it sounded better 
that way.” Bill Nye’s compliment to Wagner was in 
a happier vein. He told the great composer that he 
had no doubt his music was really much better than it 
sounded. 


ANYONE who has attended the now famous Pro- 
menade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall must have been 
struck with the enormous popularity of Wagner among 
the frequenters of those excellent entertainments. On 
a Wagner night the great floor of the hall is crowded 
with people who are quite content to pay a shilling for 
the privilege of standing closely packed together for 
two hours to listen to Wagner, and nothing but 
Wagner. The only other special nights on which there 
is anything like this demand for tickets are, curiously 
enough, those devoted to Tschaikowsky’s compositions. 
The *‘ Popular Nights” are not nearly so popular as 
either of these, and even Sullivan, certain attraction as 
he is, suffers by comparison with the German and the 
Pole. 


SOME years ago a certain clergyman arranged a 
series of musical evenings for a men’s club in which 
he was interested. He got together quite a fine staff 
of amateur performers, and gave nothing but the best 
classical music, with a marked preference for the old 
English glees and part songs. He called his concerts 
the Britten Concerts, after the coal merchant whose 
entertainments drew all musical London to the room 
over his shop in the time of Handel. The programmes, 
which were always printed with introductory comments 
of these later Britten Concerts, make most entertaining 
reading, and are now eagerly sought for by musical 
collectors. 


Tue clergyman, whose name I have forgotten—he 
is now dead—wrote these introductions himself, and 
they usually contained a wail about the low ebb to 
which musical taste had fallen in England. ‘‘ Hardly 
may a man go to Evensong at St. Paul’s,” he wrote in 
one of them—I quote from memory—‘‘ but he shall 
hear the quirks of some salacious Frenchman insult 
the bones of old Boyce in the crypt below.” In 
another he explains that the composition of glees was 
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purely English in its origin, and that the success of the 
old composers in this form of music had been very 


great. ‘*So much so,” he wrote, ‘‘that one Felia M. 
Bartholdy, himself no mean musician, and a friend of 
our illustrious Horsley, essayed, with indifferent 
success, to imitate them.” As a piece of refined and 
delightful impertinence this last sentence would be 
hard to beat. 

M. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE NEW LIBERAL 
LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Lord Rosebery’s action in definitely separating 
himself from the main body of Liberals led by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, by his recantation of Home Rule 
for Ireland and his advice to the Liberal Party to clean 
their slate of all their past programme, is one of the most 
conspicuous incidents in the personal history of statesmen 
in the present century. It is hardly possible to find a 
parallel to it. Statesmen have not unfrequently found 
themselves compelled to support great measures of reform 
to which they had for years previously been strongly op- 
posed. The two great surrenders of Sir Robert Peel on 
Catholic Emancipation and Free Trade will long be dis- 
cussed as leading cases in political ethics, the one as a 
concession to political expediency, the other as a genuine 
conversion of his personal opinions coinciding with a great 
national emergency. The “ volte-face” of Disraeli and 
Derby on franchise reform in 1866 will also long be remem- 
bered as a cynical party manceuvre to “dish the Whigs.” 
The case, however, of a statesman in the front rank recant- 
ing his long-expressed views and convictions on questions 
of reform and progress of the first importance, publicly 
announcing his repentance in a white sheet, and caliing 
upon his former associates to follow him in reversing their 
past policy is without precedent. 

There was, indeed, the case of Lord Derby, who had 
been one of the most ardent supporters of reform in 1832, 
and who in 1834 resigned his post in Lord Grey’s Adminis- 
tration on the question of Reform of the Irish Church, and 
later joined the Tory Party; and that of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Duke of Devonshire, who separated from Mr. Glad- 
stone and the main Liberal Party on Home Rule in 1886. 
But in these cases there was nothing in their past declara- 
tions to pledge them to the new policies then initiated. 

The case of Lord Rosebery is very different, and is 
without example even in the witty Histoire des Girouettes, 
In 1879 there was no more ardent supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone in his Midlothian campaign against the aggressive Im- 
perialism of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government ; in 1886 no 
more convinced supporter of Home Rule, a conviction 
apparently maintained for fifteen years. In 1893 he was 
the successor to Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister, with the 
emphatic declaration that this involved no change of policy, 
but merely the personal transfer of leadership to one less 
competent to bear its burden. In 1893-5 he was the head 
of a Government which made efforts to carry some of the 
main points of the Newcastle programme, Welsh Disesta- 
blishment, franchise reform in the direction of “one man 
one vote,” temperance reform in the shape of “ local option,” 





and other measures. In 1895 he was the framer of the 
indictment against the House of Lords in the General 
Election. 

Such was the past of the statesman who in 1902 in- 
vites the Liberal Party to jettison all these and other parts 
of the programme as cumbersome deck cargo, and when 
asked by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, as Leader of the 
party in the House of Commons, whether he propounds 
this new policy as a member of the party or from outside 
it, announces a definite separation from him. Such action 
seems to be rather that of unstable and irresponsible sub- 
ordinates such as Sir William Marriott, Mr. Doughty, or 
Mr. H. Lawson than that of a statesman who aims at 
making a mark in the history of the country. 

It is difficult to conceive how Lord Rosebery can 
have brought himself to believe that such a policy can 
possibly be accepted by the bulk of the Liberal Party, or 
can have any other result, if insisted upon by any important 
section of it, than that of hopelessly splitting the party, 
destroying its power in Parliament, and making its return 
to power absolutely impossible for years to come. 

It was to be expected that, when a few weeks ago 
Lord Rosebery made up his mind to return to active 
political work, he would have communicated with Lord 
Spencer and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman with the object 
of ascertaining whether any common line of policy could 
be arrived at. As regards the war in South Africa, the 
most urgent question of the moment, much as he had 
differed with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as to its origin 
and as to the methods pursued in it, he had at least come 
to the opinion that an endeavour should be made to 
arrive at peace by negotiation rather than to pursue the 
war to its bitter end of unconditional surrender or 
extermination. But Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had for 
months past been urging this course. It was due, then, in 
courtesy, if not from a ‘desire to keep the party together, 
that friendly overtures should have been made with a view 
to common action. None such appear to have been made. 
Both at Chesterfield and Liverpool the differences as to 
other points of South African policy were accentuated, and 
the policy of peace was propounded as though it were a 
new dispensation from the chief oracle of the party. At 
the same time, Home Rule was recanted, and the policy of 
the “ clean slate” was announced. 

On the assumption that this policy was intended to 
unite the party in common action against the Government, 
and not for the purpose of splitting and destroying it, 
nothing-could be more inopportune or unstatesmanlike. It 
is quite unnecessary at the present moment for the Liberal 
Party to define very closely its programme for the future 
when it again has the epportunity of returning to power. In 
the ordinary course of affairs we are four years distant from 
another General Election. Let us suppose, however, that 
the present Government should break up within that 
period, not so much in consequence of the attacks made on 
it, but through its own inherent weakness and incom- 
petency, or possibly from a failure of its war policy. In the 
crisis which will then occur the Liberal leaders will have to 
decide whether to attempt to form an alternative Govern- 
ment. No such Government could stand for a week in the 
present House of Commons. An immediate dissolution 
will become necessary, and the question will then arise 
what programme should be laid before the electors. In such 
an event tnere will arise the opportunity, and probably the 
necessity, for compromise among the different sections of 
the Party. Who can now say what will then be the most 
necessary planks of the programme then to be decided on? 
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It is possible the emergency may be so great, the peril of 
the country from the failure of the present Government in 
the war so serious, the necessity for forming an alternative 
Government so imperative, that some of the work which 
the Party has hitherto insisted upon will have to be deferred 
till a more opportune occasion. On the other hand, it 
may be that, if by that time the war has been brought to a 
conclusion, the country may desire to embark again on a 
course of domestic reforms in a spirit and determination 
totally different from anything ia the past seven years. 

It will then be competent for those who, like Lord 
Rosebery, repent them of their former views on Home Rule 
and other social and political changes to join or not in the 
new combination. If they refuse it may perhaps be im- 
possible to form a new Government, and in such case some 
coalition Government like that of Lord Aberdeen may be- 
come the alternative. But why force an immediate issue 
between the different sections of the party, and why risk a 
split at this stage ? In this view it would not have been 
difficult for Lord Rosebery to have indicated in conciliatory 
language his agreement with the party on the subject of 
peace and other topics, leaving other subjects on which he 
is in disagreement untouched on or lightly dealt with. 

Instead of that he pointed his pistol at the majority of 
the Liberal Party. “Give up,” he said at Liverpool, “ your 
nostrums of Home Rule. Clean your slate of all your past 
programmes. Upon these terms only will I come back 
as a leader.” What other answer could have been given 
than that in the impressive and dignified speech of the 
Liberal Leader in the House of Commons at Leicester ? 
We know the reply. Lord Rosebery definitely separates 
from his former colleague, and therefore necessarily from 
the great majority of the Liberal Party. 

It appears that im conjunction with some of his 
friends it is now proposed to form a new Liberal League, 
and to wage war against the bulk of the party ostensibly 
and avowedly within its ranks. A more fatuous and hopeless 
undertaking cannot be conceived. The main body of 
Liberals, it is certain, will watch with interest, but with- 
out the slightest fear of its results, the spade work which 
is to be commenced by Lord Rosebery and his friends. 
So far as can be gathered from his utterances during 
the last few years, the spade work will embrace the following 
objects: the extension and consolidation of Imperialism ; 
the further increase of naval and military expenditure ; 
the multiplication of Uganda railways; the refusal to 
find any fault with the conduct of the war in South Africa, 
in respect of such matters as the burning of farms, the 
formation of concentration prison camps, the enforce- 
ment of martial law, or the proclamations of banish- 
ment, or of any other mattere save that bearing 
on the financial efficiency of the campaign; the 
most absolute faith and confidence in the foreign 
policy of the Government, to the extent that even when 
believing it to be in the wrong no criticism is to be 
ventured on; the maintenance of continuity of foreign 
policy by a succeeding Government even when founded on 
error; the adoption of conscription to fill the ranks of the 
enormously increased army rendered necessary by the an- 
nexation of the South African Republics ; the representation 
of the military and naval departments in Parliament by their 
permanent military and naval heads ; the pegging out of new 
claims in every part of the world. These, it would seem, 


are likely to be the main items inscribed on the political 
slate of the new Liberal League when cleaned of the prin- 
ciples and programmes of the Liberal Party such as we 
have known it in the past—Yours, &c., 

An OLD PARLIAMENTARIAN. 





A QUOTATION FROM RUSKIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The following passage (referring to the Ameri- 
can War), from Ruskin’s Z'ime and Tide, seems specially 
applicable to the war in South Africa: 


“All methods of right government are to be communi- 
cated to foreign nations by perfectness of example and 
gentleness of patiently expanded power, not suddenly, nor 
at the bayonet’s point. And though it is the duty of every 
nation to interfere, at bayonet point, if they have the 
strength to do so, to save any oppressed multitude, or even 
individual, from manifest violence, it is wholly unlawful to 
interfere in such matter, except with sacredly pledged 
limitation of the objects to be accomplished in the op- 
pressed person’s favour, and with absolute refusal of all 
selfish advantage and xcrease of territory, or of political 
power, which might otherwise accrue from the victory.” 


Yours, &c., 
D. Ho tins. 
Thornwood Lodge, Campden Hill, W. 





THE SHIP OF SLEEP. 

Wuat mariners these, what helmsman a-drowse on the 
deep, 

A-drowse and a-dream at the wheel in the Ship of 
Sleep? 

Their slumbers are heavy, the sleep of the sea is light, 

And the wind is wakeful, and sudden his hand on the 
night. 


O helmsman a-dream at the wheel, thou art fated as he, 

Palinurus the pilot that fell from the helm to the sea ; 

And better to slumber with him in the caves that 
conceal, 

Better to sleep in the deep than to dream at the wheel. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





KRITZINGER. 


Ir chivalry be foul, and faith a blot 
And comradeship ignoble, let him die 
A dog’s death. Yea, though our whole 
Valhalla cry 
Shame on our shameless shame, let him be shot. 
But if we are what others say we are not— 
Ourselves, let us magnanimously outvie 
Even our foe in honour, and ally 
Our power with our high pity for his lot. 


Him if we slay we slay not; only our fame 
Dies with his «lying and with his living lives, 
Whose blood late shed hath washed away his blame, 
Whose scars cry unto the glory that forgives, 
Out-thundering all malign prerogatives 
Whispered by hate into the ear of shame. 


James DovuGLas. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ANATOMY OF DORSET. 


THE WEssEX OF THoMAS Harpy. By Bertram C. A. Windle, 
F.R.S. London: John Lane. ais, net. 


InN the year 1894 there appeared in the “Contemporary 
Writers” series an almost epoch-making manual of infor- 
mation and criticism entitled Z’omas Hardy, and written 
by Miss Annie Macdonell (not “ Macdonnell,” as in Pro- 
fessor Windle’s preface). In the ninth chapter, “ Wessex,” 
of Miss Macdonell’s remarkable little book, she says: 

“. . . It happens that the region that had Mr. 
Hardy’s first affections and has kept them, is one of singular 
variety and beauty. Its history is graven on its surface in 
wonderful characters. Everywhere springing up amid the 
new life are relics of a far-back past, camps, barrows, giants’ 
graves, stone circles, reminders of a forgotten worship, 
of a strenuous warfare, and of a patience and skill before 
which our modern conceit falls to pieces. The contrast of 
this long past with a present, homelike and familiar, but 
with no brand-new crudity, counts for much in the interest 
of Wessex and its chronicles. Wessex life has a marvellous 
continuity. . . .” 

It would perhaps be more correct to say that some parts 
of Wessex are of “singular variety and beauty,” for much 
ot Dorset and not a little of Hampshire are less pretty than 
at least two of the districts within thirty miles of London. 
But Dorset has stretches of country which fully deserve 
Miss Macdonell’s praise, and it is chiefly with Dorset that 
Dr. Windle bas been tempted to deal in a volume written 
with all the enthusiasm and unaffected simplicity of good- 
breeding which make his books so popular in “ county” 
society. The charm of Dorset might be difficult to define, 
and it seems curious to some dwellers in “ South Wessex ” to 
find that persons of the same type often differ widely in 
their views of Dorset as a county to visit, or even to cycle 
through. Perhaps no land depends more upon being seen 
in conjunction with the right weather than that which 7’/e 
Speaker, in some articles published many months ago, 
christened “Hardy’s Wessex.” ‘The heaths of East Dorset 
(using that term as it is used in parliamentary geography) 
wear almost tropical colours, and blaze with really tropical 
heat, upon a sunny summer’s day; but you have only to 
tramp across them through a steady December rainfall to 
come face ta face with the intensification, if not the abomi- 
nation, of desolation, and to read The Return of the 
Native and King Lear with finer comprehension ever 
after. The “isle” of Portland can play the part, so far as 
human spectators are concerned, of a laughing Polynesian 
island, or a frowning arctic promontory, at the will of what 
the British meteorologist euphemistically calls the English 
climate. 

In the “ Wessex Novels” of Mr. Thomas Hardy there 
is hardly any aspect of Dorset scenery unrepresented, and 
we are glad to be able to commend the devotion with which 
Professor Windle has traced the originals of many a por- 
trait of nature limned with enduring art by Mr. Hardy. As 
Miss Macdonell first pointed out, Mr. Hardy’s descriptive 
passages are an integral part of his stories. ‘That gives us 
patience with even such passages of Dr. Windle’s book as 
this: 

** And thus we reach Puddlehinton, the first part of a long 
winding street of dwellings pushing its way up the valley 
by the side of the Puddle, the last portion of which has its 
own church, its own separate existence, and is known as 
Puddletrenthide. To the ordinary observer it is not obvious 
where Puddlehinton ends and Puddletrenthide begins, and 
Mr. Hardy has brought them together under a common and 
highly appropriate name when he speaks of them as Long- 
nuddle. Near the upper end of this straggling line of 


ouses—in fact, just before the church of Puddletrenthide 
with its stately tower is reached—a road climbs steeply up 
the down on the right to reach the farm of Dole’s Ash, 
better known to fame as Flintcomb Ash, the farm on which 
Tess worked after she had been deserted by Angel Clare. 
This farm, so unlike those of the Frome valley, which are 








secluded, well watered, and gloriously verdurous, lies 
amongst the bare chalk hills of the uplands at the lower end 
of a vast field through which the road winds as an un- 
hedged track. Near to it is the swede-field in which Tess 
and her companions worked ‘a stretch of about one hu1- 
dred acres, in one patch, on the highest ground of the {«r.n, 
rising above stony lanchets or lynchets—the outcrop of 
silicious veins in the chalk formation, composed of myriads 
of loose white flints in bulbous, cusped, and pha'iic 
shapes’ ” 

We believe that Dr. Windle is neither a native of nor 
a resident in Wessex, and this fact enhances the credit and 
blunts the criticism due to the details of his book. Begin- 
ning with Dorchester, the “ Casterbridge” of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s fiction, a county town which new suburbs tend soon 
to spoil for the sentimental traveller, he passes on to Bere 
Regis, the now isolated “Kingsbere” of Zess of the 
D'Urbervilles. We agree with Dr. Windle in admiration 
of Bere Regis Church, and wish that here and elsewhere 
he had put himself more forward as a descriptive writer. 
From Bere our author carries us over Wool Bridge, past 
the old house in which Tess and Angel Clare passed the 
first evening of their married life, and beyond Bindon, the 
Cistercian abbey containing the stone coffin in which sleep- 
walking Angel laid Tess, reaches Wareham, the “ Angle- 
bury” of the Wessex novels. Wareham is a typical Dorset 
town, a two-faced “antiquity” among boroughs, seen by 
many as no more interesting or beautiful than Huntingdon 
or Gainsborough, but held by others, including ourselves, as 
something quite precious and almost unique in the way of 
English historic towns. We must emphatically deny that 
the illustrations of Wareham with which Dr. Windle’s text 
is xot embellished give a stranger any idea of the fair pro- 
portions of the “ mother-town”—the Saxon if not British ~ 
settlement (between rivers and artificial mounds) from which 
the port-town of Poole is said to have drawn its first inhabi- 
tants. Dr. Windle gives long extracts from Mr. Hardy’s 
The Return of the Native, the scenes of which are largely 
painted from the wild country north of Wareham, known to 
readers of Mr. Hardy as “ Egdon Heath.” 

In his ninth chapter our author takes us back to 
“Casterbridge,” and thence starts to Sherborne, the 
“ Sherton Abbas” of Z’e W oodlanders, that novel on which 
Mr. Hardy uas lavished so much of his most exquisite art as 
well as some of his best thoughts on matters psychological 
and ethical. On the way to Sherborne Dr. Windle actually 
forgets Mr. Hardy throughout a whole page, and writes as 
follows : 

“, . . the Sir George Trenchard of the day was of 
sufficient importance to be propitiated by gifts from the 
Corporation of Lyme at the public cost. The records of 
these which still exist show us the kind of objects which 
were then considered worthy of acceptance by a county 
magnate. 

“In 1593 he had a box of marmalade and six oranges, for 
all the world as if he were a little boy of the present day 
going back to school, which benefaction cost the Corpora- 
tion seven shillings. Two years later, the Mayor of Lyme 
records, ‘Given to Sir George Trenchard a fair box of 
marmalade gilted, a barrel of conserves, oranges and 
lemons and potatoes, 22s. 10d.’ ” 

Dr. Windle’s description of Cerne Abbas, “ Abbot’s 
Cernel,” is one of the pleasantest passages in a too self- 
effacing book, but even here the author shows far too great 
faith in the idea that his readers are too much interested in 
Mr. Hardy to wish for any of Dr. Windle’s experiences. At 
Sherborne our author makes us pace the aisles of the 
“stately churth” with Giles Winterborne and Grace, and 
duly notices the old castle as connected with Lady Baxby in 
“A Group of Noble Dames.” Shaftesbury, described 
by Mr. Hardy (in Jude the Obscure) in such language as must 
surely become to posterity a specimen of the high-water 
purity of the English tongue in the nineteenth century, in- 
spires Dr. Windle to set forth most careful identifications 
of the school-house that Sue found intolerable, and other 
buildings mentioned in the Wessex novels. Space fails us 
to tell of how Dr. Windle nails pages out of Mr. Hardy’s 
novels on to walls and trees all over Dorset ; but, as we read, 
it is difficult not to fancy that he is doing it before our eyes. 
An expression of thankfulness escapes us, as the book is laid 
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down, that the author seems to have finally returned to Bir- 
minghain in safety. Most of the Dorset high roads are now 
so infested in summer by bicycling and motor-caring 
“ scorchers” from a distance that lovers of the Wessex novels, 
fiom Professor Windle downwards, will perhaps kindly 
accept this (not the only) intimation that the roads of South 
Wessex are not guaranteed by the Dorset County Council 
as safe promenades for literary enthusiasts. The author of 
The Wessex of Thomas Hardy must live to write another 
day of Dorset, and, meanwhile, give us a second edition of 
his present work, minus clerical and printers’ errors. 


HERBERT H. STURMER. 





THE CUMNOR MYSTERY AGAIN. 
Wuo KiLttep Amy Rossart? By Philip Sidney, F.R.Hist.S. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1901. 


Mr. SIDNEyY’s own answer to the title of his interesting little 
| cok is, put plainly, “ 1 do not know,” and herein he seems 
sufficiently justified. ‘To be sure, he might have summed 
up more adversely to the Earl of Leicester if he had had 
the advantage of the recent discovery of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup and her remarkable cipher. This cipher 
tells us tremendous things, and one at least very germane 
to Mr. Sidney’s text. It Francis Bacon was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s son by the Earl of Leicester, as it declares, then is 
the likelihood that Amy Robsart was murdered by her 
husband considerably increased. But that’s the rub. All 
we need say about it is that Bacon’s literary style as 
eviscerated by cipher from his known works differs much 
from his familiar style. His cipher description of the 
(Jueen’s wrath when she avowed herself his mother reads 
curiously like modern romance heroics in bad spelling. 
The Queen who could burst “like fulmin’d lightning 
through the waiting crowds of the astonished courtiers and 
ladies” might be charged almost off-hand as :onfe.lerate 
in the murder of the unfortunate Amy. 

Mr. Sidney kas no doubt about the murder. In this 
he is more severe than the coroner’s jury, who, one may 
suppose, were in possession of details which have not out- 
lived their generation. They found that Amy fell down- 
stairs, “either by accident or else with suicidal intentions.” 
Suicide by falling downstairs is neither common nor quite 
comprehensible. Difficult, too, when one remembers that 
the staircases in old manor-houses were not precipices, like 
those of our jerry-built tenements. Still, the jury must 
have known their own business if they were an average 
company of good men and true. But were they? The 
deceased’s husband was a Royal favourite, to say the least 
about it; and the sixteenth century was as full of tricks as 
any of its successors. For aught we know, the Queen’s 
own Majesty may have had something to do with the 
finding of these good men and true. Her influence in the 
matter was not likely to be set forth in writing. Leicester’s 
conduct was queer. In his letters to Thomas Blount, who 
went to Cumnor on his behalf, he writes like an affectionate 
and outraged widower. No pains are to be spared tu 
ascertain whether the death “ happened by evill chanc> or 
by villainye.” They ‘are exemplary letters—for eventual 
publication. They show us that the bereaved lord was in 
correspondence also with the foreman of the jury. This 
gentleman and his colleagues may have been all they ought 
to be ; but, on the other hand, like the Cumnor stairs, they 
may not. His lordship wrote from Windsor and Kew, but 
he did not himself go to Cumnor, as one would expect in so 
distressed a widower. 

Since Mr. Sidney leaves the riddle where he found it, 
we need only add that his book is a concise and useful little 
epitome of pros and cons. Sir Walter Scott is, of course, 
much blamed for his play of fancy. 

C. E. 


A SOUL IN FEATHERS. 


Birps AND Max. By W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S. London: 


Longmans and Co. 6s. net. 


Mr. Hupson, as his title goes some way to indicate, has 
written his book from the standpoint of a naturalist indeed, 
but one less concerned with the bird as a natural phenome- 
non than with its human associations. You shall not learn 
from him, at this time at least, of the lark, let us say, in 
its relationships to the bunting or the finch, of its structure 
ox migrations ; but if you are curious as to its singing and 
would know how that song has affected listeners in past 
times and moves the author to-day, he is at your service. 

As to the notes of birds, Mr. Hudson is to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of a trained and delicate ear, 
a faculty obviously cultivated but presumably innate ; for 
nothing is more curious or more certain as to the voices of 
birds than their direct appeal to some of us who are almost 
insensible to music, and conversely, the inability of the 
average musician to make anything of them. 

Nor, apparently, is this due to the singular contempt 
for, or impatience with, nature, instanced by Mr. Hudson 
(p. 97), and with which every field naturalist must be 
familiar. That a full-grown, educated man, presumably 
sane, should go afield armed only with binoculars to watch 
birds fills the average fisherman, sportsman, and golfer with 
polite amazement. These all take themselves for granted,dress 
their parts, and talk confidently in mixed company (and 
with damnable iteration) of casts, flies, cleeks, stymies, and 
the mysteries of their melancholy pastimes, their little 
hearts meanwhile filled with a fine pity for that strange, 
solitary, silent beast, the naturalist, at the far end of the 
coffee-room. 

Our author is an enthusiast, and, as such are wont to 
do, rides his hobby at times to a standstill. 

His book is a collection of fugitive articles (well worth 
saving) mainly concerning birds, but touching allied topics, 
botanical and other, proper to a naturalist at large. 

As to flowers he will have it that a secret of their 
charm consists in our conscious or unconscious recognition 
in them of human traits or tints. 

“In other words, a very great, if not the principal, charm 
of the flower was to be traced to the human associations of 
its colouring; and this was, in some cases, more than all 
its other attractions, including beauty of form, purity and 
brilliance of colour, and the harmonious arrangement of 


colours, and, finally, fragrance, where such a quality 
existed.” 


Pursuing his argument, Mr. Hudson lays it down that : 


“The blue flower is associated, consciously on not, with 
the human eye; and, as the floral blue is in all, or nearly 
all, instances pure and beautiful, it is like the most beautiful 
human eye.” 


Humbly, but with a stoutness born of good conscience, 
we maintain this sentence to be a tissue of fallacies. For, 
to start with, the blue of flowers is of every conceivable de- 
gree of purity, and when most pure has least resemblance 
to the colours of the human iris. Imagine eyes of the 
colour of the minor convolvulus or gentian. 

Consider, moreover, that the so-called “blue” eye 
(which is seldom, if ever, blue) is geographically and ethno- 
logically circumscribed in range, whilst love for flowers is 
not. Four hundred millions of Chinese regard blue 
as the colour of the eyes of devils. It is doubtful if blue 
is preferred to grey or hazel, even among the xanthochroic 
peoples of Europe. South of Rome it lies under permanent 
suspicion of malocchio. 

Still mounted, but riding for a fall, our author rules 
that the white and yellow flowers “have no kinship or 
human quality,” and, in consequence, affect us less 
pleasantly and intimately. It would seem that a primrose 
by the river’s brim touches Mr. Hudson not more nearly 
than it touched Peter Bell. 

Hath not our Browning sung of— 


** Just-tinged marble like Eve’s lilied flesh 
Ere the first pulse shot brightening the snow ?” 
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And what say we to snowdrop and Edelweiss, and 
the great white water-lilies of Father Thames; to the 
darling celandine, cloth-o’-gold buttercup and daffodils that 
come before the swallow dares, and take the winds of March 
with beauty, but not Mr. Hudson? 

Of Cuvier, our author records that he 


“Was always 
common yellow 
gotten” (p. 161), 


— to tears by the sight of some 
ower, the name of which I have for- 


an incident which, if correctly stated, tells against his 
thesis, but, apart from its extreme improbability (the italics 
are ours), is almost certainly a case of lapse of memory. 
Was it not Linnzus who, on one occasion (not, let us hope, 
invariably), wept with delight at seeing a wide expanse of 
furze in blossom ? 

But let us back to the birds, again, for seven-eighths of 
the book deals, as it should, with what its title indicates, 
and here we are in closer accord with its author. 

Mr. Hudson has the seeing eye, and sees aright: his 
own observations we can trust. There are delightful de- 
scriptions of a Dartford Warbler in all the glory of spring 
plumage scolding and posturing upon a pinnacle of a yellow 
gorse. Still better, if possible, is kis picture of a Gold Crest 
poised upon vibrating wings, like a green hawk-moth, above 
his tiny mate, whilst under the influence of marital passion 
his golden crown contracted and expanded upon his brilliant 
little head. 

When our author goes wrong it is from following 
authorities. The woodlark is not absent from Scotland 
as stated on p. 133. Mr. Harvie-Brown has recorded its 
nest from Stirlingshire and the bird has occurred in many 
localities and, though rarely, as far north as Caithness. 

A close and patient observer, Mr. Hudson propounds 
a theory as to the singing of birds which is somewhat analo- 
gous to the one already referred to anent the colour of 
flowers, to the effect that it is not so much the intrinsic 
beauty of the song as the human quality in the note that 
attracts or affects us. Thus, he prefers the feeble, reiterant 
whimper of the Wood Wren to more generally-admired 
songs. 

* There is something in it; especially in his instance. 
Kingsley, in his Charm of Birds, said more than a genera- 
tion ago how mournfully this wistful little warbler moved 
him. But who, save Mr. Hudson and Mr. Burroughs, 
would exchange this thin pale music even for the Linnet’s ? 
Whilst to compare it to the Thrush ! 

In truth our author’s preferences seem to us personal 
idiosyncrasies, and hardly calculated to sustain his thesis. 
Of our larger birds which have a distinctly human tone in 
their ordinary notes, the Raven and the Stone Curlew are 
generally known, though neither is precisely popular. Few 
journey to the long backs of the pathless downs to listen to 
the “great plover’s human whistle.” Those who do 
usually mistake it for a shepherd lad. More manlike stil! 
is the clear shout of the Wood Owl, a delight to the 
naturalist, but caviare to the general. Most human of all 
is the awful shriek of the Red-throated Diver, long drawn, 
piteous, as of a woman in mortal agony. Heard across the 
mists of a moonlit loch this cry will not readily be forgotten. 
Yet we love, how much better, the little cheerful ditty of the 
Robin, and across the Channel the tinkling wiry trill of the 
Black Redstart gives universal pleasure, though neither, 
apart from association, has any humanity in its cadences. 

The House Martin is our friend and guest, yet he 
rarely sings. The Stork is a vocally silent bird, its chatter is 
merely the mechanical contact of its mandibles, but over 
hundreds of square miles it is the honoured house-mate. 
Do we feed the tits in winter and fix nesting-boxes for them 
in spring for the sake of their metallic little voices, or be 
cause we admire their vivacity and pluck ? 

The truth is that apart from association, which is half 
of the battle, our ears differ, and we dogmatise in vain. 
Here is Mr. Hudson (p. 170) devoting a whole page to his 
impressions of the Wood Owl’s hoot, which suggests to him 





“ A human voice, but a very un-English one—perhaps 
the high-pitched somewhat nasal voice of an Arab.” 





Yet we have found no difficulty in imitating this call suffi- 
ciently closely to elicit an answer from the bird. ‘The cry 
of the White or Church Owl seems to him “a sepulchral 
screech ” (whatever that may be; sepulchral silence we do 
know). This note, again, has always seemed to us a singu- 
larly unobtrusive and expressionless performance, easily to 
be mistaken for the sound of an ordinary dog-whistle and 
wanting in those undefinable qualities which give human 
interest to the night-cries of Golden Plover, Curlew, and 
Heron. 

Our author is at his best when pleading for the lives 
of our vanishing species. | We admire and endorse to 
ils full value his indictment of the cruel and selfish pedants 
whose cabinet drawers are filled with British-killed specimens 
of all-but extinguished races; who sit at home and adver- 
tise for “clutches” of Bearded Tits’ eggs; who suborn 
keepers and marshmen to break the law, who buy and con- 
tinue to buy, knowing right well what the annual rise in 
price portends. Who so conscienceless as your stay-at-home 
collector? Some of these miscreants are gentlemen of the 
county, magistrates, bankers, clergymen even, all alike in 
this, that to complete a series or to forestall a brother col- 
lector each would pay a gipsy to hunt down the last pair of 
Dartford Warblers in Great Britain. 

The Welsh Kites—last of their race—are doomed. 
Their nest is harried annually by some sordid rascal (in the 
pay of a wealthy collector) who travels hundreds of miles for 
the purpose. Barbed-wire entanglements did not deter the 
robber in r901: may Heaven reward him with a pair of 
broken legs in 1902. Amen. 


MUHAMMAD. 


THE Wor.p’s Epoch MAKERS: MUHAMMAD AND HIS Power. By 
P. De Lacy J: hnstone. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 3s. 


WE hope that this series will have all the success that it 
deserves ; it is announced as a set of biographical studies 
dealing with prominent epochs in Theology, Philosophy, 
and the History of Intellectual Development. Its range 
and intention may be gathered from the titles of a few of 
the volumes, e.g., AMZarcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics, 
Origen and Greek Paitristic Theology, Scotus Erigena 
and his Epoch, The Two Bacons and Experimcnial 
Science, Calvin and the Reformed Theology, Pascal 
and the Port Royalists, Lessing and the New Humanism, 
Kant and his Philosophical Revolution; and each 
book seems to have been given to a writer whose interest 
in the subject is well known. This volume is a short study 
of Muhammad, but (considering the conditions) written 
with some fulness from the historical point of view. Mr. 
Johnstone follows the fortunes of Muhammad through his 
life, so far as facts can be ascertained amid the growth of 
tradition, which has to be scraped off. The external facts 
of his life may be shortly set forth: his youth in Mecca, his 
marriage—like that of Disraeli—with a woman much older 
than himself, who shared with him her wealth and thus 
enabled him to have a material basis to build upon, his 
inward communings, which began about the age of forty 
(as in the case of Moses, according to Hebrew tradition), 
his epilepsy interpreted as demoniacal possession, his ex- 
perience of the truth that a prophet is not without honour 
save in his country, his flight from persecution at the hands 
of his fellow citizens in Mecca to Medina, his later retalia- 
tion after Medina had welcomed him, his conquest of 
Arabia, his polygamous troubles, and death at no great 
age. This omits the chief work of all—the composition of 
the Koran, which apparently should be rather transliterated 
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into Quran. In this connection Mr. Johnstone reminds us 
that Muhammad was another Luther or Dante, in that he 
(so far as one man can) shaped a language. Mr. Johnstone 
gives specimens taken from Sir C. J. Lyall’s Ancient 
Arabian Poetry. We quote one or two fragments : 


“ Alas, my soul, for Youth that’s gone— 
No light thing lost I when he fled! 
What time I trailed my skirts in pride, 
And shook my locks at the tavern’s door. 
Nay, envy not a man that men 
Say, ‘ Age hath made him ripe and wise’: 
Though thou love life and live long safe, 
Long living leaves its print on thee.” 


‘Roast flesh, the glow of fiery wine, 
To speed on camel fleet and sure, 
As thy soul lists to urge her on 
Through all the hollow’s breadth and length; 
White women, statue like, that trail 
Rich robes of price with golden hem, 
Wealth, easy lot, no dread of ill, 
To hear the lute’s complaining string, 
These are Life’s joys. For man is set 
The prey of Time, and Time is change. 
Life strait or large, great store or nought, 
All’s one to Time, all men to Death.” 


Muhammad seems to have been a great borrower, 
especially from the Jewish and Christian Scrij-rures. 
Though he might not have liked to hear this (and evilly 
requited his intellectual debt to the Jews by persecuting 
them), in another sense he did not claim originality, for he 
always professed to regard the Quran as being of Divine 
authorship, and as having had an existence like «hat of a 
Platonic idea, in a heavenly place from all eternity. !n 
pre of of its miraculous origin he would appeal .9 the fact 
that he was unlettered, and could not read. (So was 
Fcmer.) As Mr. Johnstone remarks, this is not a difficulty 
insuperable by ordinary means among! a people whose 
iiterature is spread and preserved by the living vo.ce and 
the unaided memory. Mr. Johnstone mentions the myste- 
rious vision which Muhammad had just before the Hegira, 
when he took a supernatural journey, being roused by 
Gabriel, from the Kaaba at Mecca to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The story is only faintly indicated in the 
(Quran, but embellished with many details in the earliest 
lives of the Prophet. So far as the story deals with his 
ascent through the seven heavens to the presence of God 
it draws upon alien sources, peopling the lower heavens 
with the heroes and saints of Judaism and Christianity. 
Mr. Johnstone says that though Muslim doctors dispute as 
to whether the journey is to be understood spiritually or 
materially, the ordinary believer has no doubt that it is to 
be read in a natural sense ; he thinks that it does not com- 
pare in imaginative power with the Apocalypse. 


Mr. Johnstone has some reflections on the course of 
Muhammadanism and its moral character. One may 
grant that it is more than Christianity a religion attached 
to a book, and we are only too familiar with trouble caused 
by sectaries obstinately adhering to certain portions of the 
Bible ; yet we doubt whether Mr. Johnstone has not tended 
to insist rather too much on evety wrong act done by 
Muhammadans being attributed to Muhammadan princi- 
ples. We should not like everything done by the authority 
of the Church to be traced to “ Christianity.” Still, the 
Quran explicitly sanctions slavery, and its position is such 
as apparently to give no great encouragement to the efforts 
of those who are best pleased with the history of a religion 
when it represents an infinite progress towards an ideal. 

Polygamy, again, seems to be allowed, in the first 
place, to suit the uxorious temperament of the Prophet, 
who, in fact, introduced into his code of morals religiously 
sanctioned concessions to the weakness of his own heart, 
just as he embedded the old sanctity of the Kaaba in his 
religion as a concession to the pagan attachment of the 
Arabs thereto, being himself a great iconoclast. 


H. M. C. 


OPTIMISTIC MR. WELLS. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE Future. By H. G. Wells. 
T. Fisher Unwin. as. 


London: 


One of the most gratifying things discoverable in this re- 
markable paper of Mr. Wells’s is his recognition of another 
mind—a mind which, though richer and less trammelled 
even than his own, and of plainly oriental type as against 
Mr. Wells’s very English style of thought, must be put in 
a class with his, inasmuch as its chief employment has 
been to produce romance dealing with the vast possibilities 
of the future as the eye of modern imagination is able to 
discern them. He speaks with admiration of the Purple 
Cloud of Mr. M. P. Shiel. Mr. Wells and Mr. Shiel are 
the only writers in our tongue who have brought really re- 
markable powers to bear upon that employment, though 
there is a cloud of inferior but trustworthy witnesses to the 
fact that people are genuinely interested in the future 
developments of our wonderful time, and are willing to 
read all sorts of trash which purports to display them. 
Books about the future, if they were not so generally worth- 
less, might well be the game of some bibliophile. It 
happens fortunately that Mr. Shiel’s tendency corrects that 
of Mr. Wells. While Mr. Wells is principally occupied 
with the material advance of civilisation, and leans to 
underestimating the possibilities of spiritual progress, Mr. 
Shiel’s chief characteristic is an implied faith in the im- 
measurable capabilities of the human spirit, and his 
marvels are for the most part described as due to the 
working of some intense individual influence upon men and 
matter. For instance, the Richard Hogarth of Mr. Shiel 
solves by a splendid exercise of insight and boldness the 
problem of commanding all the seas of the world; his 
Doctor Yen How, in a sustained transport of revenge and 
by means of an all-devouring genius, launches the yellow 
races upon the West in a slow-moving flood of pedestrian 
millions. From Mr. Wells’s sceptical page, on the other 
hand, the hero is barred. His characters are so many 
patient studies in littleness. No one realises more drearily 
than he does what the littleness of a greatly gifted man 
may be, and if he does now and then admit a person of un- 
common powers to any story, it is the seamy side of him 
that is turned to us. For him there is no real transgression 
of the limits modern life imposes on our nature. For Mr. 
Shiel no such limits are set, in the cases of some persons ; 
and it is they who carry on the world. Mr. Wells’s view is 
the converse of this; he believes that great men are “no 
more than images and symbols and instruments taken, as 
it were, haphazard by the incessant and consistent forces 
behind them ; they are the nibs Fate has used for her writ- 
ing, the diamonds upon the drill that pierces through the 
rock.” 

“The more,” says Mr. Wells, “one inclines to this 
trust in forces, the more one will believe in the possibility 
of a reasoned inductive view of the future, that will serve 
us in politics, in morals, in social contrivances, and in a 
thousand spacious ways.” ‘That is exactly the crux of Mr. 
Wells’s whole system of prophecy, though not very well 
stated. In a sense, every thinking person must trust in 
forces, and not in men. We know that the sum of causes 
at work in the universe can only have a certain definite 
body of effects ; we trust, in that sense, in forces, and can- 
not do otherwise. “Things are what they are,” Bishop 
Butler said, “and the consequences of them will be what 
they will be.” But without “wishing to be deceived,” we 
may object to following Mr. Wells, who regards it as a 
consequence that we should believe in the possibility of 
foretelling effects. One secret, which never has and never 
will be resolved, lies between the prophet and that com- 
prehensive knowledge on which alone his predictions can 
be founded—that is, the spirit of man. If we believe that 
some recorded human facts, be they few or many, warrant 
the view that the spirit of man is incalculable, then we do 
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not believe in “ the possibility of a reasoned inductive view 
of the future.” Mr. Wells knows what will happen if he 
treats sodium nitrate with sulphuric acid. Can he pro- 
phesy about living beings with anything of the same cer- 
tainty? He is a reasonable man, and he admits that 
“ directly man becomes a factor the nature of the problem 
changes”; but he thinks, too, that “as individuals in- 
crease in number they begin to average out,” and that 
though the individual future may elude us, and there can 
be no scientific “fortune-telling,” we may yet arrive at 
“safe and serviceable generalisations upon countless im- 
portant issues in the human destiny.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Wells’s claim is much more 
modest than that made by implication in his Amticipa- 
tions, which dealt, amusingly and fancifully, but uncon- 
vincingly, in all kinds of detail, such as it was plainly ridi- 
culous for any man to affect to believe in as certain. But 
the broad outlines of the Amticipations are defended in 
this little book, and how are we to receive the defence? 
One may be pardoned for thinking that the predictions of 
Anticipations, so far as they have been taken seriously 
at all, have been accepted far too easily. Mr. Wells is 
clever, and knows the world and men; his views of the 
outcome of the tendencies which are going on now are 
plausible in the extreme. And yet experience should warn 
us against him. Some words of Carlyle may be recalled. 
“ Here is the miracle,” says he, speaking of the French Re- 
volution. “Out of that putrescent rubbish of Scepticism, 
Sensualism, Sentimentalism, hollow Machiavellianism, 
such a Faith has verily arisen; flaming in the heart of a 
People. Seldom do we find that a whole People 
can be said to have any faith at all; except in things which 
it can eat and handle. Whensoever it gets any Faith, its 
history becomes spirit-stirring, noteworthy. . . . Be- 
hold, once more this French Nation believes.” 


Mr. Wells’s view of the importance of great men, which 
is an essential part of this belief of his, is one which none of 
its former champions have ever made quite satisfactory. 
It is very well to say that great men are the instruments 
taken by the consistent forces behind them. But may it 
not happen that—to take an extreme case—a great force 
may happen to become active at a time when no great 
genius is at hand to be used as an instrument? May not 
a nation split itself in pieces by the very power of such a 
force, because there was no hand able to direct it? May 
not all the force be dispersed and lost for ever? “There 
is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.” But how if it be not taken at the 
flood? And there do occur in the course of history some 
accidents—it is not maintained that they are many—some 
deaths, some meetings, some maladies, and even some 
births, which have been the life or the death, the strength 
or the weakness, of some of these greater forces to which 
Mr. Wells’s faith is pinned. 


At the head of this review Mr. Wells is called opti- 
mistic. He has not the air of it, certainly; but there is 
no other description for his beliefs about the ultimate out- 
come of things. Publicly and privately he has declared 
his lack of enthusiasm about humanity as at present con- 
stituted ; but he is convinced that the great world state 
of the future which he foresees “ will purge itself of much 
that is mean, much that is bestial, and much that makes 
for individual dulness and dreariness, greyness, and 
wretchedness.” And beyond that, whither the prophetic 
eye cannot pierce, “the sanguine necessity of our minds” 
makes Mr. Wells imagine a much more glorious world. 
“For fundamental beliefs we must go outside the sphere 
of reason, and set our feet upon Faith.” Faith makes him 
believe that nothing lives its life in vain. Faith prevents 
him from taking account of the thousands of catastrophes, 
all of them quite conceivable, which might hurl whole 
races, and the very globe itself, into nothingness. This is 
the confession of faith of one who has accepted without a 
tremor all the awful certainties which knowledge has im- 
parted to us in these latter days, and all the yet more awful 
possibilities which she has introduced to our imaginations. 
Of all such nightmares he says, “I do not believe in these 
things, because I have come to believe in certain other 


things, in the coherency and purpose in the world and in 
the greatness of human destiny. Worlds may freeze and 
suns may perish, but I believe that there stirs something 
within us now that can never die again.” 


E. C. 





A. W. KINGLAKE. 


A. W. KincLakKe: A Biographical and Literary Study. B y 
Kn ly. Rev. 
W. Tuckwell, M.A. London: George Bell and " tenn. 

4s. 6d. net. 


IN a somewhat elaborate preface, Mr. Tuckwell indicates 
the general purpose of his book. As he very properly 
says, a biography depends a great deal on the biographer. 
There have been a great many dull biographies of cele- 
brated persons, and not a few interesting ones of people less 
known to fame. Mr. Tuckwell wishes to record the per- 
sonality of Kinglake before it is too late. He has at least 
partially succeeded, and in such an enterprise to achieve 
even a partial success is to triumph over great difficulties. 
rom a boy Kinglake had a passionate love of deeds of 
arms. “I owe to my mother,” he writes, “my home in the 
saddle and my love of Homer.” Mr. Tuckwell quotes a 
feeling passage in his writings, in which he depicts his dis- 
gust at the regulation gerund-grinding and the horrible 
odds and ends of dead languages thrown to him at school. 

Both at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, King- 
lake seems to have enjoyed himself, and to have early culti- 
vated that Voltairean spirit of which we have few examples 
in either Life or Literature. 

Leaving Cambridge in 1834, and kept out of the Army 
by his short sight, he started on his first Eastern tout with 
his friend Lord Pollington, not returning to England till 
October, 1835. Adopting the Bar as his profession, he 
read in the chambers of “ Barry Cornwall,” and made the 
acquaintance of “Our Lady of Bitterness,” the famous 
Mrs. Procter. Though apparently anxious to succeed at 
the Bar, he did not do so. 

Eothen did not appear till 1844, and was only per- 
sisted in to oblige his old friend, Eliot Warburton. John 
Murray refused it, and it had to be published at his own 
risk! Hothen made its author famous from the first. He 
became Eothen Kinglake. He is now known to us as the 
author of two books—TZ he History of the Crimean War 
was his magnum opus, Eothen his chef d’auvre. 

It is very rare that books of travel have more than an 
ephemeral notoriety, and it is just because Zothen differs 
so much from the ordinary traveller's diary that it has 
achieved such a permanent reputation. “ Here are no dry 
facts and statistics, but the East itself in vital, actual reality,” 
Mr. Tuckwell says. “The popularity of Zothen is a para- 
dox. It fascinates by violating all the rules which conven- 
tion assigns to viatic narrative. It traverses the most 
affecting regions of the world, and describes no one of 
them. He gives us everywhere not history, antiquities, 
geography, description, statistics, but only Kinglake, only 
his own sensations, thoughts, experiences. We are not 
told what the desert looks like, but what journeying in the 
desert feels like. From morn till eve you sit on your 
voyaging camel ; you shroud head and face in silk; your 
skin glows, shoulders ache, Arabs moan, and still moves on 
the sighing camel, with his disjointed, awkward dual 
swing.” Mr. Tuckwell and Zothen are old friends. It is 
six-and-fifty years ago, he tells us, since he first opened 
“the light green volume, with its showy paintings of im- 
paled robbers and Jordan passage, and its bulky Tartar 
towering high above his craggy steed,” and _ their 
He 


friendship is evidently still as close as ever. 
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has nothing but praise for this book with its “ un- 
broken luxuriance of style, its easy flow of casual 
epigram and negligent simile,” and we think the 
majority of mankind are of his opinion. About Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea, Mr. Tuckwell is not so enthusiastic. 
He feels compelled to ask himself whether it was worth 
while writing the history of a war which was caused by an 
irrational Press and an incompetent Ministry, a war which 
squandered men and money, and brought discredit on all 
engaged in it, and finally ended in the treaty contemptuously 
torn up by Gortschakoff in 1870. The history was enor- 
mously popular while the war was still in men’s minds. Mr. 
Tuckwell fears that it may now be a little démodé. But we 
think not. As long as Englishmen care to read of stirring 
deeds told in the most animated English by one of the most 
eloquent of all writers, so long will Kinglake’s history be 
read. Mr. Tuckwell shows how the whole history centred 
round one man, Lord Raglan; whether Kinglake was right 
in attributing such divine gifts to the English Commander- 
in-Chief is another matter. But since, as Mr. Tuckwell 
points out, the story as told by Kinglake is really a great 
prose epic, debate on that point is quite immaterial. Lord 
Raglan no doubt did his duty against the Russians, even if 
he habitually spoke of them as the French: Mr. Tuckwell 
also notes the extraordinary impression produced by King- 
lake’s vivid diatribe against the Emperor Napoleon, then at 
the height of his power. In fact, the history may be said 
to have been struck out by the impact of two conflicting 
passions, love of Lord Raglan and hate of the Emperor. 
As a history of a military campaign, the Znvasion of the 
Crimea is remarkable for the extraordinary detail with which 
the events are described. It was the Duke of Wellington 
who compared a battle to a great ball in which everyone can 
tell the partners with whom he himself has danced, and the 
impressions which have been left in his own individual 
mind, but cannot give a distinct connected account of the 
whole. It is the duty of the military historian to correct 
these individual impressions and weld them harmoniously 
together. This Kinglake did with extraordinary skill. In 
the most famous passages of his book, such as the wild 
rides of the Light and Heavy Brigades at Balaclava, the 
advance of the Guards and Highlanders at the Alma, and 
the stubborn struggle in the grey morning at Inkerman, we 
seem actually to be present, so vivid is the impression left 
on the reader’s mind. Kings and generals, diplomats and 
soldiers, stand once more revealed to us in the flesh. The 
narrative never flags till the Caradoc with Lord Raglan’s 
body on board steamed out of the bay. “Lord Raglan is 
dead, my work is finished,” wrote Kinglake. Brilliantly 
successful as a literary man, Kinglake was not a success in 
Parliament, which he ‘entered as member for Bridgwater 
in 1856. Mr. Tuckwell attributes his failure to his feeble 
voice and unimpressive manner, but says that his speeches 
when read are full, fluent, and graceful. He mentions that 
Sir Robert Peel’s impressive harangue against the Emperor 
was taken from a speech by Kinglake delivered so indis- 
tinctly that the reporters failed to hear it. Mr. Gladstone, 
too, expressed his admiration for Kinglake’s speeches. Mr. 
Tvuckwell devotes a chapter to his relations with that now 
somewhat ancient mystery Madame Novikoff. Whatever 
her business in England and her influence upon English 
statesmen may have been, she was a true personal friend 
to Kinglake, and to her he seems to have addressed as 
many letters as Johnson did to Mrs. Thrale. She was by 
him in his last illness. 

Mr. Tuckwell has many pleasant anecdotes of King- 
lake. He was, indeed, a delightful person to meet in con- 
genial society: but if his neighbour were garrulous, or 
banal, his face all at once betrayed conversational prostra- 
tion. Another old friend of Kinglake’s writes to Mr. Tuck- 
well, “he had great charm in a quiet, winning way, but 
was ‘dark’ with rough, noisy people.” “He never played 
the raconteur in company, but he loved to pour out re- 
miniscences to one or two old friends.” “The chief 
characteristic of his wit was its unexpectedness.” “ His 
humour was gently cynical.” Such are the dry sentences 
in which men endeavour to recall the charm of their dead 
friends. A, T. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


THe Mystery oF Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 18s. net. 


THE most versatile of living writers has allowed no trace of 
hurry or carelessness to appear in his latest work. Mr. 
Lang was never more happily inspired than when a few years 
ago he directed his attention to the sadly neglected field of 
Scottish history. After completing his series of volumes on 
the Young Pretender he has turned to the only person who 
rivals him in interest. We may say at once that he has 
given us a book which supplies evidence of patient and pro- 
longed study, and of a singularly balanced judgment. To 
say that it is from the pen of Mr. Lang absolves the re- 
viewer from the necessity of calling attention to its literary 
excellence. 

If any reader be led to hope from the title of this book 
that the mystery of Mary Stuart is cleared up he will be 
sorely disappointed. Mr. Lang admits in the introduction 
with commendable frankness that the mystery remains a 
mystery still. Generations of scholars, English, French, 
and German, have laboured to untie the knot; but it still 
proves too hard for them. The problem is too complex, the 
evidence too scanty and too conflicting, for any writer with 
the true historic sense to pronounce judgment to-day with 
the certainty that was common till a few years ago. On the 
other hand, though we dogmatise less, we are nearer the 
truth than we ever were before. We cannot expect finality ; 
but from time to time some new evidence emerges which 
overthrows some baseless assertions, and provides a clue of 
greater or less value. Sucn were the Nau manuscripts and 
the despatches of the Spanish Ambassadors. Mr. Lang’s 
own contribution to the materials with which we have to 
build is the Lennox Papers, a discovery which, he declares, 
“ affects the whole problem,” and throws a flood of light on 
the methods employed by Mary’s prosecutors in the pre- 
paration of their case. 

The volume opens with a series of rapidly but skil- 
fully-drawn portraits of the leading figures of the drama. 
The passionate partisanship displayed in reference to the 
minor characters, scarcely less than in the case of the Queen 
herself, is entirely absent. Froude’s stainless hero, Murray, 
becomes a man little, if at all, less unscrupulous than his 
companions, and differing from them chiefly in the remark- 
able skill with which he hid his movements from observa- 
tion. Mr. Lang tells us he remains an enigma; but we 
manage to obtain a fairly clear conception of the man: 

“Murray’s most remarkable quality was caution. He 

always had an alibi. He knew of Riccio’s murder, and 
came to Edinburgh next day. He left Edinburgh in the 
morning, some sixteen hours before the explosion of Kirk 
o’ Field. He left Edinburgh for England and France twelve 


days before the nobles signed the document upholding 
Bothwell’s innocence and urging him to marry the Queen.” 


To borrow Maitland’s phrase, he “looked through his 
fingers,” and his fingers hid his face. Equally striking is 
the study of Maitland of Lethington. The late Sir John 
Skelton’s highly-coloured portrait cannot be taken very 
seriously ; but Mr. Lang is second to none in his recog- 
nition of the charm of the figure : 

“He is infinitely the most fascinating character in the 

plot. Could a man of to-day hold an hour’s converse with 

a man of that age he would choose Lethington. He was 

behind all the scenes; he held the threads of all the plots; 

he made all the puppets to dance at his will. Lethington 
was modern to the finger-tips.” 


Though the two chief characters of the drama, Mary 
and Bothwell, are sketched in the opening chapter, it is to 
the volume as a whole that we must look for Mr. Lang’s 
full mind. The “ police case” has to be investigated, and 
its investigation takes up almost the whole of the volume. 
Bothwell’s guilt has never been in doubt, and Mr. Lang adds 
little to our conception of the man, except by calling atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that, so far from being a rude 
Scotch noble, he was probably the most cultured man at 
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Court. Of Mary we find an account which, if liable to be 
modified by later research, is at least consistent and human. 
Mr. Lang believes that, despite the web of intrigue and 
forgery in which the history of the time is enveloped, the 
Queen’s complicity in the murder of her husband is practi- 
cally certain. On the other hand, even admitting her guilt, 
“Mary seems to have been a nobler nature than any of 
the persons most closely associated with her fortunes, a 
character full of fascination, excellence, and charm.” 

The larger part of the volume is devoted to the investi- 
gation of the Casket Letters, and, above all, to the second, 
which is the longest and the most incriminatory. The dis- 
cussion is too detailed to be even summarised in a review. 
It must suffice to say that Mr. Lang believes the external 
and internal evidence alike to point to the conclusion that 
it is in essentials the actual composition of the Queen, 
though he adds that “the fact does not absolutely compel 
belief, and, unless new manuscripts are discovered, may 
always be doubted by an admirer of Mary.” The letter 
itself is printed in the contemporary English and Scotiish 
translations in the appendix, and should be read by those 
who have no time to linger over the minutiz of the argument. 
Remembering her treatment by Darnley, the treachery and 
selfishness of her Ministers, her utter loneliness, and, on the 
other hand, her emotional nature and her craving for a 
master, her passion for Bothwell (the only man who had 
remained inflexibly loyal in her darkest days, and the only 
man of commanding character that she knew), though so 
tragic in its effects, does not reveal a character worse than 
that of many of her less sorely tried contemporaries. 

The volume closes with a chapter in which the attempt 
is made to trace the later history of the Casket and the 
Letters. It is in keeping that the mystery which shrouds 
the story of the critical years of Mary’s life extends even to 
the identity of the box which played such a prominent part 
in the drama. But the inconclusive character of the discus- 
sions which Mr. Lang conducts with so much skill must not 
blind us to the fact that their result is to bring us appre- 
ciably nearer to a position from which in years to come we 
may not unreasonably expect to reach something like 
relative certainty. Mr. Lang has laid all students of one of 
the most famous episodes in history under a deep obligation 
to him by a work which is not less remarkable for its grasp 
of detail and skilful presentment than for its perfect fairness 
and its insight into human nature. 

G. P. Goocu. 





GERMAN AS “SHE” IS TAUGHT. 


GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. By Sophie Wright. 


London: Methuen. 1s. 6d. 


DER GERADE WEG DER BESTE: A First German Play for Boys 
and Girls. By A. V. Kotzebue. Edited by the Rev. J. H. D. 
Matthews. London: Blackie. 6d. 


GOETHE’s “HERMANN UND DororuHeEa.” Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim and Emma Buchheim. With an Introduction by 
Edward Dowden, LL.D., &c. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 38. 

From time to time one hears of sanguine persons who pro- 

fess to have discovered a New way to teach Old languages, 

by which the happy pupil will be brought without appreciable 
effort on his own part to the knowledge of some fresh tongue 
in almost less time than the silence lasted in heaven. Even 
experienced teachers feverishly adopt the “Gouin” (so- 
called) method, or they attach themselves hastily to the 

“ Berliota ” school, only to find, after a short trial, themselves 

just as much puzzled and their pupils just as wise as before. 

The truth is, there are only two conditions by which the 

deeply-hidden treasure, learning, may be attained. First, 

that the teacher should be enthusiastic, and, second, that 
the pupil should be intelligent. And both these depend 





upon something which is above and beyond our little 
“systems.” Dull pupils are born, not made, and a good 
many are born. But inspiring teachers are nowadays by no 
means rare birds, and one may safely recommend to them 
almost any text-book, arranged on almost any system. 
Teachers so endued with a healthful spirit of grace that they 
could suck nutriment for their lessons out of the appalling 
Smith's Principia, could certainly make good use of the 
admirably arranged German Vocabularies for Repetition, by 
Sophie Wright (Methuen). We could fancy a class ot chil- 
dren hardly containing themselves for joy of this book, if 
only the right grown-up person were in charge of it and 
them. And we could equally fancy the result of it being, 
“Oh! I do hate that old German, don’t you ?” from Mary 
to Kate in the confidences of the dressing-room. The 
lists begin, as is proper, with the “School” words, thence 
to the Family, the Town, Reptiles, Mollusks, &c., and the 
genial topic of corpses and cremation appropriately closes 
the series. The method, it will be seen, is that of Shakespeare 
(see the French lesson in Henry V.), and if the pupils are 
as eager to learn as the French princess, much may be 
accomplished in a few months’ work. But it is at a later 
stage that the real terror of German begins. To acquire 
the elements of that illusive tongue is as dangerously easy 
as a walk up the Gogmagogs, if one were suddenly con- 
fronted at the top with. frowning Himalayas. Mr. J. H. D. 
Matthews then steps engagingly forward with an edition of 
Kotzebue’s play Der gerade Weg der beste, containing very 
brief introduction, notes and exercises, for 6d. (Blackie). 
The humour of the piece is a little antiquated, and its 
sentiment is worse than a little “German.” But it is so 
short that the slowest pupils ought to be able to run 
through it in a term, and if properly encouraged they would 
find the sentiment almost as amusing as the humour. It is 
doubtful whether Kotzebue is a good author for beginners. 
The language of 1819 differs from that of 1901 almost as 
much in Germany as in England, and modern languages, 
we take it, if seriously pursued, are to enable us to hold 
intercourse primarily with the moderns. It is, however, 
the most difficult thing in the world to choose a first reading 
book in any foreign language which combines all the requi- 
sites, accessibility, cheapness, comprehensibility, and inte- 
rest. Mr. Matthews’s notes are pointed though few, and 
competent as far as they go. Their merit is that they do 
not go far. The Clarendon Press Hermann und Dorothea 
is of course intended for university or adult students. It 
has all the excellences that one usually associates with the 
Oxford Press, perhaps also some of the Zangeweile. Dr. 
Buchheim died before he could complete the edition, of 
which the notes were continued by his daughter, and Pro- 
fessor Dowden contributes a somewhat verbose introduc- 
tion. Hermann und Dorothea, though a classic, and as such 
not to be impeached, is not universally attractive to 
English readers. One must be well soaked in the language, 
and in more than the language, in order fully to appreciate 
it. The bits of translation given in the notes might have 
been less stilted in phraseology ; for a scholar’s edition, a 
short appendix on the metre would have been useful. 


F. J. 





A DREAM OF LOST GODS. 


*Twixt Doc AND Wo rF. By C. F. Keary. London: R. Brimley 
Johnson. Price 3s. 


Tue clever author of A Mariage de Convenance has quitted 
the mode:n social and political sphere for another which is 
very different. Here, in this last volume, we enter a dark, 
mysterious land, once the object of so many pious pilgrim- 
ages—-the land where first sprung the blue flower, beloved 
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of Novalis, the enchanted Undines of Fouqué, the Princesses 
of Uhland, of Schlegel, and many other melancholy and 
charming spirits once so assiduously courted by the knight- 
errants of the Romantic school. It is true that this realm 
has since fallen into disfavour and suffered considerably from 
the hands of time. The blue flower has long been withered 
by the frosts of German erudition, the pretty Undines have 
been chased away by the virtuous dames of science, the 
shepherds tern from the arms of their princesses and thrust 
into the stern embrace of military service. In our own 
island also Ossian no longer agitates the breast of every 
sentimental young lady; the tumult caused by Scott and 
Byron has slowly died away. Faded, too, is that once 
memorable scene when Hernani, triumphing over the hisses 
of the supporters of the classical traditions, made its first 
glorious appearance on the French stage. 

The Romantic movement is a very ancient memory. 
Its gods are all dead and buried. But their ghosts haunt us 
still. One has only to glance at the counter of Mr. Mudie’s 
library or the bill of a play to feel a retrospective shiver. 
Peace, poor phantoms! Yet the recent craze for his- 
torical romance is not without a pathetic significance. The 
nineteenth century in its dying hours recalled with wistful 
fondness the dreams and passions of its early youth. On 
revient toujours a ses premiers amours. It is not surprising 
that a century which has witnessed so many startling develop- 
n:ents—Darwin, Girton, Kipling, and the motor-car— 
should yearn once more for the lethal perfume of the for- 
gotten blue flower. 

Mr. Keary has felt the need for some such spiritual 
consolation. Releasing his grasp of actualities, he has 
wandered into the shadowy realms of the past. Unlike the 
modera writer of romance, he has eschewed the swash- 
buckling historical genre of tedious memory and selected 
a fresher medium. The connection of these stories with 
the title is not at first sight obvious. But each, though 
entirely different in subject, bears the unmistakable stamp 
of the authors mood. The atmosphere is nocturnal, 
visionary, mysterious—the shadow of the under world is 
over them all. 

“ Elizabeth,” a gloomy tale of medieval Germany, is 
shrouded in the grey twilight of a primitive world. It isa 
world where the unseen is stronger than reality, where 
nature is full of menacing secrets, where man, with his 
strange instincts and dim reasoning, is linked in closer 
union with the brute, and with him suffers under the thrall- 
dom of that giizzly deity, Fear. Interesting as the story is, 
the author has not quite realised his ambitions. He is 
successful in producing the effect of gloom, eeriness, and 
what is called the romantic spirit, but that is all. The 
story has no real continuity; it is a series of incidents 
artistically portrayed, but leading to nothing. The sym- 
bolism is forced, the note a little monotonous, and the 
whole inconclusive. 

Fresher is “ A Message from the God,” a pretty piece of 
Grecian fantasy, faintly reminiscent of Heine’s Gods in 
Exile. Mr. Keary himself has been a devotee of Pan, and 
listened to the weird enchantment of his pipings. That 
sweet and dreadful god, once.the ruler of the antique 
world, has been driven from his kingdom by the superior 
forces of civilisation. We no longer fear the spirit of 
Nature—but Pan is, nevertheless, not quite dead. His 
power is only dormant, and is sometimes capable of strange 
awakenings. “The Four Students,” a grim, and at times 
horrible, story of the French Revolution, is a forcible 
illustration of the cruelty and savagery lurking in the un- 
searched corners of the human breast. The cold, dis- 
passionate style in which it is written is very effective. The 
little sketches at the end show originality and restraint. 
Mr. Keary has a vivid touch. These are undoubtedly in- 
teresting studies of primitive emotions, and the author 
makes the reader feel the midnight mood in which they were 
conceived. "Zwixt Dog and Wolf, in spite of faults, is 
well worth reading. 


O. 





FICTION. 


THe Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Arrowsmith. 6s. 


Bristol: J. W. 


THE Great Gop Success. 
mann. 4s. 


By John Graham. London: Heine- 


Mr. A. T. Quitter-Coucu, in dedicating his new novel to 
Mr. Henry James, explains that he does so with an object 
similar to that of the spinster who, having borrowed a man’s 
hat to decorate her front hall, excused herself on the 
ground that the house “ wanted a something.” ‘This is a 
very pretty compliment, which we would not wish to spoil 
by too close an analysis. It may, however, mislead many 
intending readers of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s slight but charm- 
ing romance into expecting to find something which they 
will not find, or not to find something which they will find. 
The Westcotes lacks nothing, at least nothing that Mr. 
Henry James’s name can supply. It lacks nothing of the 
grace of style and the romantic feeling that we have come 
to associate with “Q.’s” work. What there is in it that is 
not usual in “Q.’s” work is a vein of satire of which he is 
not perhaps entirely the master, but which is personal 
and not detached, like the satire of Mr. Henry James. 

The Westcotes is a delicate little tale of an elderly 
woman’s romance—a subject to which Mr. Henry James 
would no doubt have brought “ many penetrating subtleties 
of insight” and “ delicacies of interpretation,” but which 
Mr. Quiller-Couch elaborates in a way of his own that does 
not at all make us wish for a change of authors. His sense 
of the picturesque in character has stood him in good stead 
in describing how Miss Dorothea Westcote, in spite of 
being no longer young and the sister of a stiff, conscientious, 
and consciously worthy English country gentleman, fell 
in love with a youthful French prisoner; how this Charles 
Raoul was unworthy and yet lovable, was heroic and yet a 
scamp, and how Dorothea was cured, and left no sadder, 
but rather the happier, for her experience. He has, too, 
found expression for these psychological developments in 
picturesque incidents. The book is so slight that it would 
be unfair to attempt to give more of the story. It is a book 
that should be read, and if some readers will find the 
estimable Endymion Westcote a portrait either too satirical 
or not consistently enough satirical, most, we venture to 
think, will be charmed by Dorothea; and all but the 
Endymions of real life will appreciate Raoul. 


Such books as The Great God Success amply justify the 
existence of “The Dollar Library of American Fiction.” 
It is the most promising novel we have yet come across in 
the series, and we quite believe that Mr. Graham, if he is 
a young man (and the book has many pleasant symptoms of 
youth), is likely to do even better work in the future. At 
present what is best in his work is somewhat obscured by 
the over-elaboration of its setting. His aim in 7'he Great 
God Success is, we take it, to describe the insidious effects 
of ambition. “ By that sin fell the angels: how could” 
Howard, “then, the image of his Maker, hope to win by 
it ?” Howard (by the way, it was a good idea to suppress 
his Christian name) is a modern type, perhaps particularly 
American, but that is only in externals. The man whom 
Success has lured on insidiously by gradual steps and then 
overthrown might be painted in the milicu of any society, 
and it is this hold of Mr. Graham’s on essentials that marks 
him from so many capable young novelists of his country 
who never see beyond the accidentals. Yet he is bent on 
identifying himself with the throng, and in consequence 
rather wearies us with over-realistic descriptions of the 
workings of a large American newspaper, from a low posi- 
tion on which the hero climbed to fame and the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London. It is not that this part is not 
well done, and is likely to prove interesting, if somewhat 
painful, reading to a certain number of English readers, 
especially journalists ; but it seems to us overdone and out 
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of proportion—a frame that distracts attention from the 
portrait. But the portrait itself is a deeply interesting 
piece of work. 

L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Ernest E. Williams once wrote a sensational little 
book called Made in Germany. He has now written a 
novel called An Exile in Bohemia (London: Greening. 
6s.). If his generalisations from statistics in the former 
book are as false as the total effect of his picture of “ ad- 
vanced” life in London, which is evidently based on ac- 
curate information as to details, is in the latter, they need 
not have alarmed some of us so much as they did. Mr. 
Williams’s forte is evidently not creation. His hero, the 
young man who left a nice middle-class home to plunge 
into the whirl of Socialism and Free Love, and, after some 
disillusioning experiences of both, returns to the suburbs re- 
pentant and a Roman Catholic, is an absolutely uninterest- 
ing individual whose name we forget between each chapter. 
Yet the book is obviously written by a man of intellect, 
and consequently has some interesting points of view. We 
cannot help feeling, however, even in this connection, 
that the satire on “ advanced” movements might have been 
a little less obvious, a little more penetrating, and a little 
more up to date. 


Barry Lyndon is the latest volume in Messrs. Dent’s 
Authorised Edition of Thackeray’s Prose Works (3s. net). 
We are glad to have it in a volume by itseif, that it may 
hold its own, as it is well able to do, among such formidable 
rivals as Vanity Fair and Esmond. ‘Thackeray’s own dis- 
like of the book has hitherto condemned it to a place among 
the Miscellanies; but later critics are agreed that it is 
one of his most remarkable novels—an historical novel that 
is scarcely beaten by Esmond, and a satire as direct and 
mordant, though not as comprehensive, as Vanity Fair. 
Mr. Walter Jerrold introduces it with a bibliographical note, 
in which he discusses the probable original of the adven- 
turous Barry, and Mr. C. E. Brock provides it with some 
characteristic illustrations. 


Messrs. Gibbings continue their issue of the novels of 
Harrison Ainsworth with Zhe Tower of London (two vols., 
5s. met). Admirable reproductions of Cruikshank’s 
original pictures are a feature of this edition. “ Mauger 
sharpening his axe” has still the power to produce in us 
the delicious thrill of awe that it aroused in boyhood, but 
we find that the book itself wants an imagination less jaded 
than that of a reviewer of novels to be carried away by it 
as of yore, though it is still possible to appreciate Ains- 
worth’s fertile creation of incidents. 




















Waste not, want not. The use 
of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa as a 
food-beverage is a practical lesson 
in economy delightful to learn. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘“ The Gates of Wrath.” 
[SEconpD EpIrTIon. 
“The book may certainly be recommended. . . . Lively 
and fresh.”—YORKSHIRE Post. 
“Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on producing a first- 
rate sensational story.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE CAT’S- PAW. By B. M._ Croker, 


Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by FRED. PEGRAM. [SECOND EDITION, 

“ Mrs, Croker is always lively and entertaining, but in ‘ The 
Cat’s-Paw’ she is even more than usually interesting. . . . 
The handling is wholesome, human, and genial throughout.”— 
SPECTATOR. 

‘* Pamela Ferrars is a delightful study. . 
tionally clever novel.”—TIMEs, 


THE OLD BANK, By Witiam West_1, 
Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
“So clever and so spirited that no one will read it without 
a keen enjoyment.” —ScorsMAn. 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinkson, 
Author of “ O’Grady of Trinity.” 

“Most excellent reading.”—SuNDAY TIMES. 

“He has given us in the heroine of this story the most 
charming of his Irish girls. Barney {and Jimmy are the 
two most humorous personages we have met in fiction for a 
very long period.”—WorLD. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By 


Harry Linpsay, Author of “ Methodist Idylls.” 

“A story of much movement and incident—a work notable 
also for its strong, sterling drawing of character. . . . All of 
them are drawn in lifelike, convincing fashion. . . . The 
scene where Miriam intercedes with the King for the pardon of 
her love is a fine piece of work.’’-—ScorsMAn. 

“ There are love episodes that add greatly to the charm of 
the book, which is as sound as it is fascinating.” —SKETCH. 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By 


RoBERT MAcHRAy, joint-Author of ‘The Vision 


An excep- 


Splendid.” 
“There is intrigue, excitement, and vivid interest. ° 
The plot is good and very skilfullyhandled. . . . Will not 
fail to ‘thrill’ the habitual novel-reader delightfully.”—PALL 


MALL GAZETTE. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 


S. SquirE SPRIGGE, Author of * Odd Issues.” 
[ Shortly. 


MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. By Iza 


Durrus Harpy, Author of “ The Lesser Evil,” &c. 
[ Shortly. 


A SLOW AWAKENING. By E. Gray 


WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “Anthony Graeme.” [Shorély. 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By 


E. W. Hornune, Author of “ Peccavi.” [ Shortly. 


MAZEPPA, By Frep Wuisuaw, Author of ‘A 
Forbidden Name.” [ Shortly. 





WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1902). Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 
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The Story of Jeremy Boyse. By E. Gray Wheelwright 

Arthur, “ King of England.” By Rev. Canon Wood, D.D. 
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By Rev. ]. K. Floyer, F.S.A. 

By A. R. Whiteway, M.A, 

By C. E. Meetkerke 

By Charles Wilkins 

By Enoch Scribe 
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The Fuero Juzgo. 

“ Les Burgraves.” 

The King of the Dandies. 

The Preacher: a Ghetto Sketch, 
Some Memories of an Old Friend. 
Mr. Swinburne’s First Drama. 
Table Talk. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HINGS are rather monotonous in the City just at 
present. The Government keeps on sweeping 
in all the money and proceeds to sit on it, to the great 
disgust of Lombard Street, which appears from the 
Bank return to have borrowed three millions from the 
Bank during the past week. Meantime the Bank gets 
*‘ strong,” but only by means of the coin and notes 
that come up from the country to pay taxes, as 
we do not seem to be able to attract any gold from 
abroad except when the Indian Government indulges 
in fancy strokes of finance. But New York is 
shipping gold again, and though so far it all goes 
to Paris, London hopes for a share of it later on, and 
the Bank seems to expect some German gold back 
soon, since it recently reduced its buying price. The 
Stock Exchange has become almost as quiet as it 
was before the Kaffir boom began, and members who 
were grumbling a week or two ago because they 
were unable to cope with the pressure of business, 
are now saying profane things about the business 
that they do not get. 

The American market is feeling happier about 
President Roosevelt’s challenge of the legality of the 
Northern Securities Corporation, to which I referred 
last week. Those interested on this side seem to have 
come to the conclusion that if Pierpont Morgan and 
James Hill cannot between them devise means for 
getting round any point of law that legal ingenuity 
can raise, then civilisation must indeed be played out. 
Maybe so; but Mr. Roosevelt is a hard hitter when he 
means business, and the United States Supreme Court 
is a tough nut to crack. At any rate, it is refreshing 
to see any attempt made to pull the money power up 
short, and certainly President Roosevelt makes our 
Government cut a sorry figure as it maunders and 
mumbles about the impossibility of inquiries—before 
the termination of this interminable war—into the 
manner in which public money has been squandered on 
this side, so that contractors may fatten. Inthe mean- 
time, Wall Street finds the road blocked to that revival 
of public speculation which was to have ushered in a 
much-needed boom during which the professionals were 
to have ‘‘ unloaded” on the public. And Wall Street, 
I fancy, is getting a little tired of carrying the load 
itself. 








It is a pretty prospect for shareholders in banks if 
Mr. Justice Bigham is correct in saying that no care on 
the part of the authorities of the Bank of Liverpool 
could have prevented the frauds that have just been 
exposed and punished. If it is true that no system 
can be devised to prevent such wholesale robbery being 
practised for months without detection, it is astonish- 
ing that the market in bank shares should have 
remained quite unruffled, for it is evident that the pro- 
prietors of banks are ex hypothesi at the mercy 
of a body of men whose salaries are not such 
as to put temptation by any means beneath them. 
The opinion in banking circles, however, ventures 
to differ with the learned judge, and the fact that bank 
shares have remained unmoved in price is a sufficiently 
complete reply to this remarkable odbzler dictum. 
Nevertheless it is very clear that the banks might with 
advantage consider improvements in their machinery, 
for this latest fraud, though the most sensational, is 
only one of many that have been perpetrated during 
the past year or so. 

The banks, or most of them, arein far too muchhurry 
to compete for accounts and to get deposits, no matter 
how. One of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
**Goudie case” was the ease with which the band of 
swindlers was enabled to open accounts with different 
banks and to draw and pass big cheques apparently 


without question. It is only too clear that the 
keenness of competition among the banks has 
led them in many cases to neglect the old- 
fashioned stipulation for references and introductions 
before accounts are opened; and it is also equally 
clear that they are inclined to conduct their enormously 
increased business without making the requisite addi- 
tion to working expenses. In other words, their clerks 
are overworked, and the checking system, which ought 
to be able to detect any attempt at fraud at once, is 
handled mechanically and listlessly. Considering the 
profits that banks earn and the premiums at which their 
shares stand, it is surely the most short-sighted 
economy for them to keep an underpaid and inadequate 
clerical staff. 





I had the pleasure last week of calling attention to 
the manner in which the shares of the Consolidated 
African Copper Company had been ‘introduced ” to 
the Kaffir Market, without the publication of any pro- 
spectus or other official statement, and dealt in at about 
44 per 41 share. It seems that someone or other 
must have tried to make too much out of the deal, and 
the consequent soreness has lifted ome corner of the 
curtain behind which the arrangements for the produc- 
tion of this enterprise were made. The Financial News 
announced one day this week that according to state- 
ments made to it officially the Consolidated Goldfields 
and De Beers Companies had certain vendor interests 
and the right to subscribe for a certain proportion 
of the working capital. The Consolidated Goldfields 
made a direct sale to a well-known firm of brokers of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 of these working-capital 
shares at 14—that is to say, 4 premium—expressing at 
the time a wish that the shares should be placed upon 
the market at not more than } premium. 





It would therefore seem that a premium of any- 
thing from £2 to £2 10s. per share has been 
**scooped” by parties unknown, though it is only fair 
to add that the secretary of the Goldfields Company 
wrote to the Financial News and said that the shares in 
question were sold ‘‘ to a syndicate through a firm of 
brokers” at 10s. premium; so that the syndicate is 
apparently the party that is in such a hurry to get rich, 
To the disinterested observer it does not greatly matter 
whether it is the Goldfields and De Beers, or the brokers, 
or the syndicate that scoop the pool; the business 
is merely entertaining as a specimen of South African 
financial methods. Here is a company believed 
to possess deposits of rich copper ore, though no 
one seems to have heard of any development work 
being done, and such sordid details as cost of working, 
transport facilities, &c., are never even mentioned. It 
is capitalised, probably, pretty generously, and De Beers 
and Goldfields are entitled to subscribe for 25,000 
‘* working capital shares,” which shares were sold to 
4 syndicate at 10s. premium. Here is a clear profit 
of £12,500 for De Beers and Goldfields, all made out 
of pure ‘‘ gas and glitter” ; and then the designers of 
this pretty deal are quite hurt and annoyed, and filled 
with virtuous indignation, because some greedy jobbers 
seem to have come to the conclusion that while they 
were about it they might call the shares £4 just as 
easily as £2. 

Prospectuses and new companies have been scarce 
this week, and the investor has been given a well- 
earned rest. One or two Rhodesian mining ventures 
tried to rouse his enthusiasm, and of course the colonies 
are always with us, as borrowers; this time it is 
Trinidad, wanting a modest £200,000. But things are 
to be lively again soon; Leeds is just about to offer 
4£,2,000,000 Three per Cent. stock at 94, they say; 
Greece is believed to be coming for something likea 
million, and Victoria is again hinted at as an early 
borrower. 

JANus. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 


References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen's Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE. 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompPson. 














SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








( YOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT OFF 
NEARLY ALL NEW BOOKS. Orders by Post executed same day. 
Catalogues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent 

intervals. Post Free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 








OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s wm a 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free. —- HOLLAND CO., Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 








) Bye me RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 
of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and carefully executed 
in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 

from many ay’! persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, S.W. 








4 rw tos. A QUARTER.—Nice comfortable HOUSES, with 

seven rooms and bath room; good soil and pretty view ; on main 

road, close to Radlett Station ; half-hour from town ; Midland season 

ian, 4&2 12s. 6d. A few ready next March.—Apply, PHILLIMORE, Radlett, 
erts. 





The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 
THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS FRINTED IN RED. 
John XIV., 23. 


1s. 8d., 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 


Why not write for Lists ? They will be sent post free. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 


April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for etkovic, 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. A 

wenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards. 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenisand St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s. 6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 





Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens 
Euston, London, N.W. a . 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 
Herausgegeben von sk ete ies és 
at wihren res 
Dr. Th. BARTH., Dic Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 


Preis pro Quartal | des éffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 

















Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
—— Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 


.. SuBscrirtion. .. | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | U2gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7 | des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
ee ion ‘eon * schichte und kurze Erzihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | handelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 12 | impferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain 20 9 6] hervorr in. 
United States ... $2.29 samietmaaiaii 
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7° STAMPS. 
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THE SPEAKER, 


ON THE CONTINENT, 


Can be obtained regularly as follows : 


PARIS. = 
31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the as Kiosques. 
Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


NICE. 
Galignani's Library. 
LEIPZIG, 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 


VIENNA. 
Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


STOCKHOLM. 
Norden and Jephson. 





CHRISTIANIA. 
The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Ritchie (David G., M.A., LL.D.), Studies in Political and Social Ethics, 4s. 6d. 


Swan Sonnenschein. 


ART. 
Stokes (Hugh), Velasquez: His Life and Works, with seventeen full-page 
illustrations, 1s. net. Art Record Press, 144, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Watteau, Master-Painter of the “ Fétes Galantes,” by Edgcumbe Staley, 
B.A,, and_ Holman Hunt, by George C. Williamson, Litt D. “ Bell's 
Miniature Series of Painters,” 1s. each net. George Bell. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Edited by A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
** Temple Bible,” 1s, net. 1. Dent, 

— SScorge S., D.D.), The Seven Words from the Cross, 1s. 6d. Jarrold 
and Sons, 

Henson (H. Hensley, B.D.), Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions, 
12s. 6d. Ed, Arnold. 

Alexander (William Menzies, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D.), Demonic Posses- 
sion in the New Testament ; Its Relations Historical, Medical, and Theo- 
logical, ss. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 
Welcker (Adair), A Dream of Realms Beyond. San Francisco : Cubery and 


‘Oo. 
Hall (William, M.A.), Renunciation, and Other Poems, 2s. 6d. net. Swan, 
Sonnenschein. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Searjeantson (Rev. R. M., M.A.), A History of the Church of All Saints, North- 
ampton, Illustrated by Thomas Shepard. Northampton: Wm. Mark. 

Brown (Robert, jun., F.S.A.), Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him, and Other 
Essays, 7s. 6d. Williams and Norgate. 

Clodd (Edward), Thomas Henry Huxley, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 

History of the Conquest of Peru, by William H. Prescott, Edited by John 
Foster Kirk, two vols., 3s. 6d. ong George Bell. 


CLASSICAL. 
Chaytor (H. J., M.A.), The Troubadours of Dante: being Selections trom the 
Vorks of the Provencal Poets quoted by Dante, with Introduction, Notes, 
Concise Grammar, and Glossary, 5s. 6d net. Oxford: At the Clarendon 


Press, 
ETYMOLOGY. 

The French and English Word-Book : a Dictionary, with Indication of Pronun- 
ciation, Etymologies, and Dates of Earliest Appearance of French Words in 
the Language, by H. Edgren, Ph.D., and P. B. Burnet, M.A., with an Ex- 
planatory Preface by R. J. Lloyd, D.Lit., M.A. Wm. Heinemann. 

SCIENCE, 

Dixon (Charles), Birds’ Nests, an Introduction to the Science of Caliology, 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, 6s. net. Grant Richards. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, showing 
the operations and expenditures and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1qg00. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


LITERATURE. 
Bompas (George C.), The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays, 3s. 6d. net. 
Sampson, Low. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Central and South America, with the West Indies, Selected by F. D. Herbertson, 
B.A. (Lond.), Edited by A. J. Herbertson, Ph.D. (Freiburg, i/B.), F.R.S.E. 
as. A. and C. Black. 

Ormiston (F, M.), The Old Senate and the New Monarchy, 60 B.c. to A.D. 14, 
** Black's Historical Latin Readers,” 2s. A. and C. Black. 

Finnemore (John), Men of Renown, King Alfred to Lord Roberts (a Concentric 
Historical Reader), 1s.6d. A. and C, Black. 

Smith (E. E.) (Edited by), Waverley (Sir Walter Scott's Continuous Readers), 
1s. net. A. and C. Black. 

Synthetical Maps, by W. R. Taylor, 2d. each. A. and C, Black. 


MILITARY. 

Barnes (A. A. S.), On Active Service with the Chinese Regiment: a Record of 
the Operations of the First Chinese Regiment in North China from March 
to October, 1900, 5s. Grant Richards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

From Cradle to Crown: King Edward the Seventh, Part I., 6d. net. George 

ewnes. 

Beaven (Arthur H.), Crowning the King, 2s. 6d. C. Arthur Pearson. 

** The English Catalogue of Books for 1901, giving in one Alphabet, under the 
name of Author, and also Subject, the Size, Price, Month of Publication, 
and Publisher of Books issued in the United Kingdom, and of the Principal 
Books issued in the United States,” 6s. net. Sampson Low. 

Ulysses Brown, or The Infidelities of a Married Man, 1s, net. 
Balbi. 

“Clubs,” a list of 2,750 Clubs frequented by 
World, Edited by E. ©. Austen Leigh, M.A. 

Wilkinson (Dyke), A Wasted Life, 5s. Grant Richards. 

“A. M. F.,” Tales of my Father, 6s. ongmans, Green. 

Hulme (F. E., F.L.S., F.S.A.), Familiar Wild Flowers, New and Enlarged 

Edition, Part L., 6d. Cassell. 

Frederiksen (N. C.), Finland: its Public and Private Economy, 6s. Edward 


, 


London : J. L. 


the English in all parts of the 
5, New-street-square. 


rnold. 
Fairless (Michael), The Roadmender, 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 
Ranger-Gull (C.), Retold by, The Adventures of Ulysses, the Wanderer, 6d. 
Greening. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

** Marriage” : a Novel by Susan Ferrier, Edited with a Biographical Preface by 
A. Goodrich-Freer, with Critical Notices by Walter, Earl ot Iddesleigh, two 
vols., ** The Little Library” Series, 3s. net. Methuen. 

Bunyan John), The Pilgrim's Progress, ‘* The World's Classics,” 1s. net. Grant 

ichards. 

Webb (Mrs. Sidney), Edited by, The Case for the Factory Acts, with a Preface 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, Second Edition, 1s. Grant Richards. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), Industrial Democracy, new edition in two vols. 
bound in one, 12s. net. Longmans, Green, 


FICTION. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Mr. Horrocks, Purser, 6s. Methuen. 

Denny (Charles E.), The Romance of Upfold Manor, 6s. Methuen. 

Less (Robert James), Through the Mists, or Leaves from the Autobiography of 
a Soul in Paradise, recorded for the Author by, 6s. John Long. 

Gowing (Mrs. Aylmer), As Caesar's Wife, 6s. John Long. 

Gorky (Maxim), Twenty-six Men and a Girl, translated from the Russian by 
Emily Jakowloff and Dora B, Montefiore, introduction by Ed. Garnett, paper, 
1s. 6d. net. ‘‘Greenback Library,” Duckworth. 

Ingrestone (Richard), At Bay, a Book for King and Parliament. London: Ye 
Mitre Press. 

Davidson (Lillias Campbell), The Theft of a Heart,6s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Johnston (Mary), ‘‘ Audrey,” 6s. A. Constable. 


Ranger-Gull (C.), Back to Lilac Land, 6s. Greening. 
urray), The Labyrinth: a Romance, 6s. 


Gilchrist (R. Grant Richards. 





Catherwood (Ma 


Grant 


Barr (Robert), The Victors: a Romance of Yesterday Morning and this After- 
noon, 6s. Meth 
Dodsworth o—— 
Vous — B.), 
r 


Speight (T. W.), As it was Written, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 
ay ergus), Woman: The Sphinx, 6s. John Long. 


Art Record, February 6, 4d. 
Cassell's M 

Fortnightly, 
Longman’s Magazine, March, 


Hartwell), “‘Lazarre.” Illustrations by André Castaigne, 6s. 
Richards. 
uen. 
, A True Sportsman, rs. net. A. Treherne. 
entleman Garnet: A Tale of Old Tasmania, 6s. Smith, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

144, Fleet-street. 

azine, March, 6d, Cassell. 1 
arch, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

Longmans, Green. 





Magazine of Art, March, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 


Nuova Antologia. 
Rivista Mod 


Roma. 


erna. Roma 


Woman at Home, March, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 








NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 


and Subscriptions, should be sent to 


HE SPEAKER ce, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


YOashy sccccccccces 
Half-yearly...... 
Quarterly ...... 


Che 
ing Co., 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 


" should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
£1 8 0 YVORSEy cccosessesee £2 10 © 
014 0 Half-Yearly ... O15 0 
07 0 Quarterly .... 0 7 


td., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 





sellers abroad : — ’ 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 


Paris— 


alignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Leipsig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben “9 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 


Co 


an e 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 


Gade, 41 and 43. 


Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 


85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 


Shanghai, Hon hong Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Wals ° ' 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 


and Gotch. 


Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 


Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham an 


Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 


Front 


are received, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 4Page. }Page. 4 Page. 


cover, or 


first page facing 


MORTOST. cccccccecccece 
cover, 


Back 


£10 0 o £5 0 o £210 o £3 6 8 
or 


last page facing 


matter............0.. 9 0 O 410 0 25 0 eB 
Other pages........ 8 00 400 #200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s.8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad ,, 
b ® narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received not Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 
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THE SPEAHER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney, 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club, 

Bacup Liberal Club, 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club, 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms, 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club, 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Wainwright Conservative 

b. 

Blandford Constitutional Club, 

Boscombe Club, 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club, 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club, 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club, 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 
Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 
Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 
Folkestone Masonic Club. 
Folkestone, Radnor Club. 
Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club, 
Friends’ Mission Institute, E, 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 
Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 
Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club, 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 
Hastings, County Conservative Club. 
Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 

ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 

Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 
Ilkley Library. , 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 
Kendal Conservative Club. 
Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Keynsham Liberal Club. 
Kidderminster Masonic Club. 
Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 
Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 
Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 
Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 
Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 
Lewisham Conservative Club. 
Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 
Liskeard Conservative Club. 
Littlehampton, Ciub and Reading Rooms. 
Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club, 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 
Maidstone Conservative Club. 
Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 
Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 
Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 
Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 
Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club, 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 
Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 
Northampton Conservative Club. 
Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 
Nuneaton Conservative Club. 


N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club, 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club, 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club, 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room, 
Southampton Likeral Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South. Shields Liberal Club, 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C, 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club, 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C, 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club, 
Westward Ho-Union Club, 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club, 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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“Speak little, and to the purpose.” 





Tell your cycle agent that-you MUST have genuine 


DUNLOP TYRES. 








fitted to your 1902 machine. 


Not only will they give you the utmost satisfaction, but you will get the best price when selling the 
machine second hand. , 


55s. per pair. Wired or beaded edges. 
See the Company's trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 





Guaranteed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 











Trade Mark. 





Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 











SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Houss, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £40,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED 18s5:. 
BIRKBECK BANK 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS : 
2: of o on deposits repayable on demand. 2: ~ 
STOCKS 

Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
o when not drawn below £100. 
AND SHARES 
pos’ 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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Coughs, Colds, 
P; Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 4 
fung Tonite 
imitat ons of this successful, and therefore 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying 


2 ee wR Y 
© Asthma, Bronchitis, 4 
Oe HAS MADE 
a 0 
a2 
Important Notice: 
popular, remedy that it is of the utmost 
Lung Tonie, and TAKE NO 


© Influenza, Whooping- % 
nd > o * 
SUBSTITUTION. —There are so many 
importan'e you. should use the word 
SUBSTITUTE. 





SS Prepared by 
mead, W.T. OWBRIDGE, M P,S,, Chemist, Hull 


Sold everywhere 1n bottles, at 
Is. 1jd., 28 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis, 
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